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DEDICATION 
n 
Ds. L. 0 . | 
The Lord Biſhop of OxFHORD. 


My LORD, 


ORKS, that tend to eluci- 
date the word of God, ſo- 
licit favour and patronage from none 
ſo properly as from the heads and fa- 
thers of his Church; and the world 
is indebted to many Patrons of ſuch 
works no leſs than to the Authors 
themſelves. | 
Poſterity, I hope, wilt not cen- 
ſure my ambition to be made known 
to it, by prefixing your Lordſhip's 
name to this Grammar; the aim of 
which is to promote the ſtudy of the 
Hebrew language freely, with or 
without the Points. ; 


A | Men 
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I Men of letters, with reſpect to 
the Hebrew, your Lordſhip knows, 
are unhappily divided into two par- 
ties, the Jews with ſome Chriſtians 
for the Points, as abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, and ſome Chriſtians againſt 
them; who, taking advantage of 
their antiquity and authority being 
called in queſtion by Elias Levita in 
the Maſoreth Hammaſoreth, and f 
afterwards clearly diſproved in the 
Arcanum punctuationis revelatium of | 
Capellus, have run to the other 
extreme by maintaining, that the 
Points are ſo far from being of any uſe 
at all, that their deſign was to con- 
found and miſlead. What pity, that 
there ſhould be anta diſcordia fra- 
trum concerning things accidental, 
to the neglect of ſuch as are eſſential! 
I have preſumed to interpoſe, and 
with that my feeble- endeavours 
might prevail upon each fide to yield 
a little, and join hands; but to ef- 
feet a real . . union, the beſt 


method 
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method perhaps would be; for ſome 
perſon of candor and moderation, 
who is converſant in the Rabinical 
writings, to lay open the Points, or 
however the ground of them, faith- 
fully and plainly, in their firſt ſtate 
of — ng with ſome ſtriking in- 
ſtances of their errors in marking 
the conjugations and diſtinctions of 
ſenſe, but to comprehend their ge- 
neral uſe in pronunciation and inter- 
pretation, under a few plain rules, 
without entering into all their pre- 
ſent ſyſtematic niceties, various 
changes, and troubleſome diſtine- 
tions, which diſcourage men from 
all attempts to learn the language, 
and are the chief cauſe of diſpute. 
Till a coalition be effected by both 
parties laying aſide their prejudices, 
it is in vain to call for a new tran- 
{lation, and the attempt might be 

dangerous. 
A free and liberal ſtudy of the 
Hebrew language, in which the firſt 
A 2 and 


iv 
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and leading revelation was made 
from God to man, ſeems to be the 
ſureſt method of aſcertaining the 
perfection of the ſacred writings, 
and of throwing ſuch new light up- 
on them, as may clear their ſenſe L 
from many ancient objections, and 9 
ſubject it leſs to new. F 
It may appear a new and incon- b 
ceivable truth to ſome, though not I 
to the author of the Prælectiones, 4 
that the Hebrew, for its facility, ex- 
preſſiveneſs, the rules of ſyntax, and 
figures of ſpeech, to ſay nothing of 
its important contents, would be the 
firſt language to be learned, were it 
poſſible to explain a language not un- 
derſtood otherwiſe than by one that 
1s. This makes it.neceflary, that eve- 
ry learner ſhould begin, as well in 1 
grammar as in ſpeech, with his na= | 
tive tongue; but then he might : 
very uſefully go from the Hebrew to 
the Greek and Latin, drinking ar 
8 the 
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the fountain- head, and not wholly 
at the leſs pure ſtreams. 

What hath hindered this natural 
and rational procedure, i is the univer- 
fality of the Latin, and the prevail- 
ing practice of writing grammars 
and lexicons in this language, which 
hath made it the janua linguarum. 

The Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
are properiy the, learned languages, 
ſo much that without them no man 
can underſtand critically his own 
language. 

The Engliſh and tan eſpe- 
cially require the knowledge of theſe 
languages ; the ſtudy of which is 
notwithſtanding too much neglect- 
ed by both nations. The French, 
far from allowing Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin to be the foundation of li- 
terature, ſcarcely admit them to 
have even a ſhare in a liberal educa- 
tion; and we, as in other things, ſo 
in this, too cloſely follow their ex- 
ample, 
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gion, erudition, merit, and honour. 
Our gold is changing apace into 
tinſel, and our ſilver into tin, inſo- 
much that your Lordſhip cannot 
help foreſeeing, with deep concern, 
that ſhould the negle@ of letters, 
the contempt of revelation, and the 
ſlight of the effence of religion, as 
well as of its form, continue to in- 
creaſe with the ſame degree in the 
next century as in the laſt and pre- 
ſent, this nation will be but one re- 
move from its original ſtate of bar- 
bariſm; which to eſcape there is no 
way ſo ſure as by quitting the effi- 
cient cauſe of our degeneracy, infi- 
delity, that root of evil, and once 
more, with the ſimplicity of our 
forefathers, returning to the word 


of God, that tree of wiſdom and 


life. 

The firſt word of God comes to 

us through the Hebrew; in which 

language, your Lordſhip well knows, 
| £ and 


ample, to the deſtruction of reli - 


TY xt 
= 
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and 1 hope from this grammar it 
will appear to others, that every 
thing carries marks of priority and 
originality, and of courſe that this 
language ſtands at the head of let- 
ters for nature, elegance, ſtability, 
uniformity and preciſion. 

The Hebrew is more natural and 
elegant than any other language, be- 
cauſe more deſcriptive and figura- 
tive; it is more ſtable and uniform, 
becauſe more radical ; and it is more 
determinate and preciſe, becauſe 
more ideal. 

Here, doubtleſs, your Lordſhip, 
with every other man of learning, 
will be ready to riſe up in commen- 
dation of Greek and Latin; and I 
am no leſs ready to allow, that their 
excellencies and beauties are ſtriking 
and abundant. 

Your Lordſhip will permit me to 
obſerve upon one circumſtance, that 
appears very ſingular and ſurpriſing, 
which is the preſervation and exiſt- 


ence 
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ence of the Latin and Greek, as well 
as of the Hebrew, long time after 
the people who ſpoke them were ex- 
tint, and other cotemporary lan- 
guages changed and gone. Is 
2 upon this aſtoniſhing 
event, I pleaſed myſelf with the 
chought of having diſcovered the 
motive and reaſon of this preſcrys- 
tion. - 
It had been very early propheſied, 
that Japhet ſhould dwell in the tents 
of Shem, that is, the deſcendants 
of Japhet ſhould conquer thoſe of - 
Shem; and afterwards it was more 
explicitly foretold, who thoſe de- 
ſcendants ſhould be, namely, the 
' Greeks and Romans, and the time 
when this event ſhould happen: Ac- 
cordingly the Greeks led the way, 
by conquering Aſia under Alexan- 
der, and the Romans followed in 
the conqueſt of them and the land 
of Judea; who literally dwelt in 
the tents of Shem, when they 


. took 
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took Jeruſalem under Fitus Veſpa- 
ſian ; when alſo the prophecy was 
eminently andofparitually fulfilled, by 
the Goſpel taking place! of the Law, 
with a ſuuden ceffation of | ſacrifices 
over all the world: Hence the Greek 
firſt; and afterards the! Latin, be- 
came univerfal languages, the moſt 
learned and proper to haue the honour 
of communſcating to the world the 
revelation of God, preſerved for fo 
many ages int the original Hebrew; 
from which the Septuagint and cht 
Vulgate preſent us with two the ear- 
lieſt tranſlations, and even to this da 
the moſt extenſively underſtoqd. 
Thus Japhet's conqueſt over Shem 
extended even to his language, and 
unfortunately the writings of Japhet 
are read,” {tugied, and admired more 
than thoſe of Shem; and I ſincerely 
will the. victory might turn about, 
pet not ſo as that the former ſhould . 
be totally neglected and deſtroyed, 
but only made tributary to the latter. 
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It frequently happens, that the 
beſt things are deſpiſed and neglected 
for want of being known, and they 
gannot well be made known without 
a fit perſon to introduce them: this 
— to be the caſe af the Hebreu 
language, and this effort to bring it 
into general knowledge and efteem 
ſolicits, with the profoundeſt reſpeci 
and eſteem, your [0 ardfhip s candor; 
ſhould it unfortunately not ſucceed7in 
obtaining your approbation and gaun- 
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IE BRE W Grammars antient and modern 

are innumerable. At the head of antient 
 Grammarians is placed by David Kimchi, and 
Father Simon, Rabbi Juda Paſſi, though by many 
preceded, he himſelf living not before the eleventh 
century z and Buxtorf, who lived in'the ſixteenth, 
I would place the laſt of the moderns, becauſe 
he is more copious, particularly in the Syntax, 
than any that went before or followed him. 

The oldeſt Grammars, their Authors living 
in countries where Arabick was ſpoken, it is faid, 
were originally written in Arabick, and from thence 
tranſlated into rabinical hebrew: nay Simon goes 
10 far as to aſſert that the Jews owed even the 
firſt hint of grammar and of the Points to the 
Arabians, when they began to write grammars 
and uſe Points to fix the reading of the Alco- 
ran; that from the captivity to this time the 
Hebrew lay in a ſtate of confuſion, that R. Juda 
was the firſt who endeavoured to reſtore the 
| hebrew tongue to its purity ; that the Jewiſh Gram- 


mariany 


. 5 * 
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marians follow ing the Arabian introduce many 


Aterations, leaving out the letters ) & au, and that 


the means made ufe of to reſtorg this tongue are 


not fo ſure but chat we Tray find a great deal of 
uncertainty in it. 


Theſe aſſertions, or rather theſe infinvations, 
not to fay worſe, are made by Simon partly 
from his own imagination, and partly from a 
miſrepreſentation of Kimchi, who in the introduc- 
tion to his grammar, ſpeaking of the obligation 
laid upon them by their wife men, which were be- 
fore them to preſetve pure their fanguage, as f it exiſts 
in the twenty four books of the ſcripture, and 
ſome remains of it in the Miſna, to uſe it accor- 
ding to Judgement, and not to corrupt it by uſing 
Kin common, ſays, that Rabbi Jeuda Paſſi, ſur- 
named yn the head of teachers and inſtructors, 
finding 1 in his time warpings in men's mouths, and 
eorruptions in their ſpeech, compoſed two books, 
one on monoſyllables and the other on diſſyllables, 
to direct and regulate pronunciation. 


Here the vitiouſneſs, which Kimchi complains 


of, that ſome men were unwarily guilty of in 


common Pronunciation or reading, and per- 
haps in common writing, Simon ta'ſely applies 
10 
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to * twenty four books, as if alterations were 
introduced into them. This inference, whic hruns 
through all Simon's book, and is the ground of 
that confuſion and uncertaiaty which he repeat- 
edly imputes to the Hebrew, is very unfairly 
drawn from the words of Kimchi; which evi- 
dently declare the correctneſs and perfection 
of the language in the twenty-four books, and 
that every precaution to preſerve it ſo was taken 
by their wiſe men: Kimehi ſays not a word of the 
written, biblical hebrew being confuſed, or of 
R. Judas endeavours to clear it of confuſion, but 
only that he; compoſed two books to regulate its 
prontinciation. _ 

Since language and its pronunciation is prior 
to a wraten grammar, the hebrew like every 
other language muſt in the nature of things be 
governed, from the firſt to the laſt, by certain 
rules and modes of ſpeaking and writing, unleſs it 
became, like a mafs of matter, inert and totally 
dead]; and then it would not be in the power of 
any eritiek to correct it, eſpecially if the only 
book and ſtandard, in which it is written, be 
itſelf corrupted: but the hebrew hath never been 
totally dead; it is alive to this day in the mouths 


and 
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and underſtanding of the wiſe and learned Jews, 
who all over the world can converſe with each 


dther, and write in the biblical as well as in the ra- 
binical hebrew. This is a fact, and from this fact it 
is evident, that the Jews had no occaſion to bor- 
fow their rules of pronunciation, or of grammar 
from the Arabians : The contrary is more likely 


to be true, that the Arabians borrowed their three 
points from the Jews, who dwelt among them, as 


they did the Alcoran : Simon's affertions therefore 


appear evidently to the laſt degree improbable arid 


abſurd. 


It is certain, that the hebrew was pronounced, 
and its grammar underſtood by the Doctors at Ti- 
berias in the third and fourth century, otherwiſe 
they could not have taught it Origen and Jerom: 


farthermore it is certain, that before the chriſtian 


era 


Affirmed by every Jew of knowledge, that I have con- 


verſed with, and whom 1 have experienced to be men of un- 


derſtanding, candor and integrity, particularly the following, 
who bear the title of 323M, which anſwers to our Doctor, 


| Moſes Choen D. Azivedo, Iſaac Netto, Iſaac Mendes, Beli- 


ſario and Gumperz Levy. 

Of this laſt Perſon J beg leave to ſay, that he merits par- 
ticular notice from his own people, and fuch Chriſtians as would 
wiſh to be inſtructed critically and rationally in the hebrew 
language by one who is 92 acquainted with it, and very 
converſant not only in the Rabbinical writings, but in the 
Sciences and modern philoſophy, upon which he has written 
a very curious book in Hebrew, mentioned at the end of this 
Grammar. 


„ 2 xv 


era the hebrew was pronounced a nd its grammer 
underſtood” by the tranſlators of the Septuagint. 
Hence it is again evident, that the Jewiſh' Gram: 
marians wanted no affiſtance from che Arabians 


? 
ſuppoſing tl them capable of giving it, and that the 


Points, no matter when exiſting and uſed, whether 
before or fince the time of Jerom, tranſmit down 
to us the then pronounciation, J will not ſay ex- 
actly and ſimply, ſeems evident from the Septua- 
gint, which expreſſeth all proper pames ip Greek 
letters wr ey, nearly t to the pronunciation by 
the Points, | 

Joſeph 1 Ben Gorion affords ocular proof, that the 


hebrew language is alive: : this book, whether 
genuine or fictitious, antient or modern, 
no matter; the hebrew is very pure and claſical. 
The ſtyle veing that of the familiar and middle 
kind, is very eaſy ; the periods are often longer 
than thoſe of the Scripture, and their connexion 
more apparent, This book perhaps would be the 
beſt for the learner to begin with, becauſe he would 
thereby learn to conftrue freely, without any bias 
of the Points, or reſtraint of idioms and phraſe. 

A Language, as ſpoken, is ſo diffuſive and ir- 


regular, that it is exceeding difficult, if not im- 


poſſible 
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ages; Homer, Hlerodotus and Cicero ſpake and 
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poſſible. ta write; a Grammar for it: neither 
is a written Grammar of a living language much 


wanted ; becauſe men of underſtanding ſpeak and 


write according to the general rules of Grammar, 
connate with language, from education and habit: 
hence the wide difference between language 
ſpoken, which f is negligent and vulgar, and the 


ſame written, which } is choſen and Polithed.,- The 
Greek * Latin had no Grammer in the firſt 


writ without a Grammar, 11 might. be ſometime 
perhaps after the Hebrew ceaſed to bs ſpoken 
by the common people, that any Grammar was 
written, and the time uncertain when written, who 
was the firſt Grammarian, from whom or whether 
from any one in patticylar R. Juda or. thaſe he- 
fore him learned the art of Grammar 3. neither 
are theſe enquiries and many other, Which men 

of ſubtilty and cavil buſy themſe]ves i in, of any 
conſequence, not worth a grain of contention, 
nor a ſpark of zeal ; the truths, which we ſhould 
contend for, are firſt and principally the Hebrew 
language handed down to us, and preſerved with 
wonderful purity and intelligibility through a 
ſeries of above five thouſand years, containing 
hap- 


} 
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happily for us the faith once delivered to the 
Saints; ſecondly the Greek Tranſlation, called the 
Septuagint or Seventy, of great importance, not- 
withſtanding it is not always exact; thirdly the 
Points, though neither coeval with the Hebrew, 
nor according to the preſent ſyſtem of the Maſ- 
ſora, very antient, not eſſential to the forma- 
tion of its Grammar, nor abſolutely neceſſary 
even to its pronunciation and ſignification, are 
yet very curious and well calculated to preſerve, 
without changing the letters of the text, a tra- 
ditional and uniform pronunciation, and in ge- 
neral may be made uſe of for a ready, but not 
infallible interpretation; laſtly, Grammers, which 


* Cappellus hath proved, that the Points were not added to 
to the Hebrew text before the fifth century, and others, that 
the art of Pointing did not arrive at its completion till the 
tenth or eleventh : Elias Levita gave up the antiquity of the 
Points, and ſo doth every wiſe man of the preſent Jews, 
who only plead their neceſſity and uſefulneſs, for a unifor- 
mity of pronunciation to enable the Maſter and Pupils to 
underſtand each other in their Schools, and the People their 
Prieſt in the Synagogue : this plea is jult and proper for them; 
but the caſe is widely different among Chriſtians, who may 
be allowed to underſtagd the Hebrew without any exactneſs 
in pronunciation, | 


C though 
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though not perfect, yet are very uſeful ; inſomucli 


[ that had no Grammer been written, the Hebrew 

f in many particulars, if not in the whole, muſt 

& have been to us unintelligible, notwithſtanding 

# any help from the Septuagint. 

4 Thanks then and civility at leaſt, though not 

k implicit faith, are due to the Heleniſtick Jews E 
|: of Alexandria for the-Greck Tranſlation, to the —_ 
8 Doctors of Tiberias for the points, except where 4 
2 they pervert or embarraſs the ſenſe, and to the Gram- 4 
8 fnarrans for Rules, to Rabbi Juda Hiug the firſt, 4 
» and to Buxtorf the laſt. 43 
5 The Grammarians of moſt eſteem with che 4 
4 Jews are, Rabbi David Kimchi and Elias Levita. * 
1 Buxtorf being a Chriſtian, and a Profeſſor at 4 
K Baſil, was well read m Latin and Greek, whoſe E 
Rhetoricians had invented certain technical terms 2 
br and figures of fpeech, accommodated to a parti- 1 : 


cular, artificial and merely human language 
which therefore many of them are apt to deceive, 
when applied to other tongues, eſpecially to the 
word of God, and to Nature, whoſe language is 


d -— ——o—y— rw 
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univerſal. From the Greek Maſters rather than 

from Nature, it was that Buxtorf, in addition to 

what he had been taught by his Jewiſh Maſters, 
acqui- 
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acquired that gramatical and critical art, which he 
hath ſhewn in his Theſaurus, Certainly the ad- 
ditional and critical knowledge of Latin and Greek 
enabled Buxtorf to write upon Grammar with 
more accuracy than either Kimchi or Levita ; 
accordingly he hath improved upon both, and 
I hope it will be found that T have improved 
upon Buxtorf, who like moſt Commentators and 
Grammarians, dwells upon the moſt trifling and 
ealy parts of Grammar : I have on the contrary 
inſiſted upon the more important and difficult. 

The Apoſtle thonght that thanks were due 
from the Gentiles to the Jews, when he puts us 
in mind of our inferiority and obligation by aſ- 
ſuring us, that the Jew had the advantage every 
way, but chiefly, becauſe unto them were com- 
mitted the Oracles of God. 

The Greek Fathers, none of whom ſtudied the 
Hebrew, except Origen of the third century, nor 
any of the Latin Fathers, except Jerom of the 
fourth, contented themſelves with the Septuagint; 
which they held in as great veneration, as the Pa- 
piſts do the Vulgate, even to the prejudice of the 
Original. 
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Common ſenſe, impatient under long impoſi- 
tion, began at the Reformation ta appeal from 


tranſlations and mere tradition, both Jewiſh and 


Papal, to the original Scriptures ; hence a ſudden 
and mighty ſtir about Hebrew, particularly in the 
ſixteenth century ; when there aroſe a fharp con- 
troverſy between Proteſtants and Papiſts. 

The two Buxtorts, Father and Son, writ warmly 
in defence of the Points and Maſſoretick Text: 
theſe were as warmly oppoſed by Cappellus, in 
his Pun@uationis Arcanum, and in his Critica Sacra; 
by Maſclef, who propoſed a very abſurd method 
of reading Hebrew without Points; by John 
Morin, who ſet up the authority of the Sama- 
Titan and antient Tranſlations above the Hebrew 
Original; alſo by our. Walton, and by other 
Engliſh Divines. 

The Papiſts, as hinted in the firſt part and chap- 
ter of the pundtuationis, patroniſing Elias Levita's 
opinion, under a ſuppoſition, that it would neceſſi- 
tate the Proteſtant's return to the authority of 
the Church, put one part of the Proteſtants upon 
the labour of eſtabliſhing the Points, with Buxtorf 
at their head, aſſiſted by the Jews; the other 


6. | part 
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part denied the neceſſity of the Points to fix 
the interpretation of the Scriptures. 

This controverſy. was afterwards taken up by 
Father Simon, in profeſſion a Moderator, but what 
he was in reality it may be difficult to pronounce, 
whether a friend to the original Scriptures, or 
in ſecret a foe. That he was a friend to Popery 
or even to Deiſm rather than to Proteſtantiſm, 
might be expected, and that he preferred oral 
tradition to the written word ſeems plain from 
his continually depreciating the Original, as well 
as every Tranſlation Jewiſh and Chriſhan, and 
by aggravating the difficulties of the Hebrew 
language and of a proper Tranſlation. 

Simon's materials, many of which are bad, and 
ſome unprofitable, lie in general ſo very undi- 
geſted and ſhapeleſs, juſt as they were collected, 


the references often wrong, and the ſame things 
frequently repeated, that perhaps the only parts, 
which can be read with dependance and edification, 
are his account of the Manuſcripts, Tranſlations, 
Points and various Editions of the Bible: his ſcat- 
- tered remarks on the uncertainty of the Hebrew 
language, which- tend only to bring it into diſre- 
pute, betray bold aſſertions, much inſincerity, 
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and great want of knowledge. From this broken 


quiver it is, that ſportive wit borrows unfeatherged 
ſhafts, | 


4 Hebrew roots are often found 
* To flouriſh beſt in barren ground,“ 


and owliſh gravity its contemptuous indifference ; 
As to Hebrew, it is a language narrow, con- 
fined, intricate, uncertain, uninſtructive, equivo- 
cal, this, that, any thing, or nothing”---But did 
Wit give itſelf time to examine, it would find 


the Hebrew to abound with the moſt beautiful 


images of nature, and could the Owl open his 
eyes at noon day, he would ſee different Writers 


in it, though bound up together in one volume, 
and all the variety of Style, the moſt ſublime and 


figurative of the Orator and Poet, as well as the 
plain and familiar of the Hiſtorian and Legiſlator. 
The whole of a language never enters into 
books, many common expreſſions or phraſes are 
excluded, and therefore every written language 
muſt in its very nature be narrow, from the con- 
fined choĩce of words and ſubjects; for which rea- 
ſon we ought to expect the Hebrew to be the moſt 
confined 
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confined and poliſhed of any other language in the 


world. 

In this laſt century the ſtudy of Hebrew hath 
been revived with more than ordinary vigour by 
John Hutchinſon; who oppoſed the Points with 
oreater warmth than Cappellus, and ſtood up for 
the correctneſs of the Hebrew writings, with more 
zeal than even Buxtorf. 

Hutchinſon, indeed, propoſed to open a wider 
path to the Hebrew; he profeſſed to enter into the 
language more profoundly than any that 'preceded 
him, with an eye to philoſophy as well as divinity. 

This new inquiry produced another controverſy, 
conducted alſo on both ſides with that ſpirit of po- 
ſitiveneſs, heat and jealouſy, which is apt to cray 
ate prejudices, draw men into p:rtics, and obſtruct ' 
improvement. 

Though it may be right to ſtand upon our 
guard againſt things that wear the face of novelty 
and uncertainty, yet it is alſo right to try all 
things with diſpaſſionate enquiry and ſober judg- 
ment, in order to hold faſt the truth, which hideth 
itſelf, and will not be found by Writers under the 
influence of paſſion and literary pride, who de- 
ſcend to illiberal language, and fight with their 
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pens, as, it is ſaid, the Greek and Roman Scribes 
did with the Sylus. 

The Points are certainly too multifarious, tedi- 
ovs, abſtruſe, and reſtrictive to a literal interpre- 
tation; doubtleſs they add, or rather create the 
difficulties and labour of learning Hebrew: for 
which reaſons, the intelligent Reader may right- 
fully depend upon his own judgment and attention 
to the Context in conſtruing freely, in aſſigning 
the Roots, and in tracing Derivatives and Signifi- 
cations ; but then he ought not to be unthankful 
for their help, and deſpiſe them: it is one thing to 
correct the miſtakes, or abuſes of Points, and 
another indiſcriminately to reject their uſe.— 
Thoſe, who have learned Hebrew by the aſſiſtance 
of pointed Grammars, then villify them, and write ; 
Grammars without Points, ſeem to manifeſt the 
ſame kind of ingratitude, and the ſame exceſs of 
paſſion and prejudice as modern unbelievers, who 
receiving knowledge from divine Revelation through 
the means of education, reje*t and write againſt 
Revelation under a deception, that their know- 
ledge is their own, and that they ſhine with un- 


borrowed light. 
To 


rer. xxv 


To prevent dipping the pen in gall, or turning 
the ſharp point of the Stylus, I deſire to claim 
my native right and liberty quietly to uſe the 
Points, or leave them, to follow Buxtorf, Hutch- 
inſon, or any other Interpreter occaſionally, or to 
quit them. Therefore, to ſpeak with the freedom 
of Horace, let it not be ſurmiſed, nor inquired 
what party I am of; attached to no particular ſyſ- 
tem, I endeavour not to be carricd down any 
ſtream, but when overpowered by the force of 
reaſon and truth: 2 5 


ne forte roges, quo me duce, quo lare tuter; 
Nullius addictus jurare in verba magiſtri, 
Quo me cunque rapit tempeſtas, deferor boſpes. 


I have collected what I could from every pre- 
ceding Maſter, without reference to any: ſtopping 
upon every occaſion to point out the faults, or 
defects of each, would have been an employment 
very diſagreeable to myſelf and the reader, like that 
of pulling down houſes or parts of houſes, re- 
moving the ruins, then perhaps building again on 
the ſame ſpot, and with the ſame materials a little 
bruſhed and cleanſed. | 
C I have 
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I have, on the contrary, changed the ſituation, 


and built, not entirely, it being a thing impoſſi- 


ble, but in part, with new materials, and upon a 
new plan, leaving the antient edificies to ſtand for 
the Reader to return into, ſhould he diſlike his 
new habitation. 

Father Simon ſeems to be right, when he faith, 
(Crit. Hiſt. b. 2. ch. 8.) © that the Grammars 


and Lexicons of the Rabbins limit the Hebrew 


tongue; that to interpret it entirely by their rules 
is abſurd; that we ought to have a more general 


and liberal idea of this language, the ſame as we 


have of the Greek and Latin, and laftly, that a 
perfect knowledge of the letters MN abui, their 
nature and uſe, is of great importance towards a 


critical knowledge of the Hebrew: But then he 
is groſly miſtaken, when he ſaith, * that the uſe 


of theſe letters was that of Vowels, and that 


Tranſcribers added or omitted them at pleaſure,” 
that 1s, I ſuppoſe he means, according to Pro- 
nunciation. 

The Hebrew grammarians make no ſuch diſ- 
tinction of the Letters, as that of Vowels and 
Conſonants: they diſtinzuiſh them only and pro- 
perly according to their uſe of Serviles and Ra- 
EE dicals, 
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gicals, and according to their formation by the 
Organs of Speech, as, Weg labials, wat dentals, 
Worm linguals, p23) palatines, MMR gutturals, 
and y a naſal. 

I have ranged the letters, I think, more exactly 
according to their formation, ſomewhat different 


from the Grammarians, 

The principal uſe of the Letters nt, though 
they are of the vocal Kind, is with the other 
Serviles to form Number, Gender, Moods, Ten- 
ſes and Derivatives. A. very little acquaintance 
with the Hebrew is required to know this; and 
if Simon did not know it, he muſl be ignorant 
and preſumptuous indeed, but if he did know it, 
then he was inſincere, and deſigned to impoſe upon 
the unwary. If we may judge from ſome ſpeci- 
mens of Criticiſm, and particularly from his Tranſ- 
ation of the firſt verſe of Geneſis, he was not in- 
timately acquainted with Hebrew, but picked up 

his ſeeming knowledge, moſtly from tranſlations, 
much reading, and partly perhaps from verbal 
information; all which he mixed vp with his own 
prejudices, and ſpoiled the compoſition, 


The ſteady and ſubſtantial part of language are 
the Conſonants; confuſion is introduced chiefly 


by 
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by the Vowels, which are more uncertain and 
ſubject to change. 

The Hebrew, in which every letter is ſignifi- 
cant, particularly the Serviles, as it exiſts in the 
Bible, was certainly not written according to pro- 
nunciation of Vowels, nor ought any language, 
but according to Propriety and Senſe. It is this, 
which makes the Hebrew ſtand diſtinguiſhed from 
every other language in the world, and affords a 
ſelf evident proof, that Moſes, the prophets and 
Scribes writ not from tradition and common pro- 
nunciation, but by divine direction; which alone 
could preſerve the Hebrew, notwithſtanding ſome 
few chaldaiſms, various readings and apparent 
regularities, ſo amazingly pure and uniform from 
the time of Adam down to that of Malachi, a- 
midſt the confuſion of tongues, the variety of 
pronunciation, the difference of dialects, and a 
ſeventy years captivity, Had the Hebrew been 
written like other languages, according to the 
pronunciation of the Points, or any other pronun- 
ciation every one can ſee at firſt ſight, that change 
and intelligibility muſt inevitably have happened 
to it in as ſhort a time, as it did to the antient 
Latin in the Salian Verſes. 

It 
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It is of no conſequence, how a dead language 
is pronounced, every nation herein following its 
own method; yet ſor the ſake of uniformity, ſome 
one method of reading the Hebrew 1s preferable, 
as that of the Points, or the method propoſed 
in this Grammar, the neareſt to the Points but 


leſs intricate, and more harmonious and ſmooth 
than either that of Maſclef or Dr. Robertſon : 


neither Cappellus nor Hutchinſon . himſelf oppo- 
ſed a diſcretionary uſe of the Points, either in 
pronunciation or interpretation, bur their antiqui- 
ty only, and abſolute authority z for which both 
of them were certainly in the right, 

I have explained the Points by the Vowels in 
the Engliſh language, which undergo the like 
number of changes, namely, fifteen, five long, 
five ſhort, and five very ſhort; but have omit- 
ted their particular application, becauſe they are 
troubleſome to print, becauſe they may be ſeen 
in any common Grammar, and laſtly, becauſe 
what I propoſe is ſome aſſiſtance towards a free, 
enlarged and liberal ſtudy of the Hebrew lan- 


guage, in order to the attainment of a real, pre- 


ciſe and determinate knowledge of God and his 
Works. | 
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Page 12, read, n cubits, HN mothers. 
26, — Point Kibbuts under the firſt let- 
ter, and the Dageſh forte in the ſecond. 
44, — 1ſt Ch. for 6th. 5 9 


38, —— Principles, for principals. 
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| THE ALPHABE T. 
FY re 
| Cha, Power Name 
N | a, ea | 558 aleph 
1 f 
| E. 2 | $8, in gave, give get | 559) gimel 
| 1d D daleth 
3 h d hea 
3 Jo, u n vau 
6 | FP 2aitt 
| TI | gh Mn gheat 
2 | th | M2 teth 
i, e | mM yod 
{ T1 5 | c, in call, come | 2 Kkaph 
| ? | ] w lamed 
[Dm d mem 
n uh aun 
e | TD ſameck 
| * Ss in ſong 1y gnain 
f, ph in prophet | ND pay 
| Y Y | 1, in pleaſure "Ty tzady 
P | ch, in ſuch mp koph 
| * 1 v reſh 
W | ſh, in ſhall Pw ſhin 
EE y thay 
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N the Hebrew Alphabet. the only letter of 

difficult pronunciation to an Engliſh Reader is 
the rough, guttural aſpirate N gh, as ſounded by 
the Saxons and Scots in /igh, night, wrought ; ch 
by the Welch and Germans in bach little, lachen 
laugh; x by the Spaniards in abaxo, alexandro-— 
This found is natural to a lion, or any wild beaſt, 
when he breathes forth his indignation and 


wrath at being diſturbed : hence moſt likely the 
name 7 


The Jews generally ſound d as the tenuis 7, 
and N as the aſpirate 5; » as p inſtead of F the 
aſpirate 33 1 as a compound ſound of 7s or /z 
inſtead of the ſimple aſpirate zh in our words 
pleafure, treaſure, meaſure, and in the French word 
je; p as the tenuis & or q inſtead of the aſpirate 
cb in ſuch, and the tenuis 2 they very often con- 
vert into the aſpirate : my reaſons for aſſigning 
new ſounds to theſe letters will appear in the firſt 
diſſertation on the ſimple ſounds by the organs of 
ſpeech; but the learner to avoid ſingularity in a 
thing of no importance may follow the prevailing 
pronunciation. 

The Jews by ſo frequently and REP aſpirat- 


ing the 2 as well as i make the Hebrew more 
guttural 
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guttural and rough than it really ought to be; 
alſo on the contrary they ſoften it too much by 
frequently introducing the open vowels, particu- 
larly a, e at the end of words, through the points 
7 hamets, and © patach, following herein evident- 
ly the Babyloniſh, Arabian, Spaniſh and Italian 
pronunciation : whereas if we may form a judge- 
ment of the ſound of Hebrew in its native ſtate by 


the diſpoſition and due mixture of the letters, it 1s 
the eaſieſt language to pronounce, the moſt va- 
rious and agreeable to the ear, and at the ſame 
time the moſt maſculine of any language what- 
ever. | 

The number of letters, twenty-two, is certainly 
juſtifiable from nature, and this, and the order of 
the Hebrew Alphabet, thought to be ip, from 


ſcripture, particularly Lam. 1, 2, 4. Pſ. 1193 


their names alſo are of Hebrew origin, real ſigni- 
fication, and prior to the Babyloniſh captivity, 
but ſeem to be adapted from fancy or accident, 
rather than from reaſon or ſtudied propriety ; as 
if the maſter, to divert the ſcholar, and make 


him remember the letters, ſhould hken them to 


certain things, ſaying, this &, is like the head of 
an ox, the middle ftroke being the tongue and 


mouth, the upper and under ſtrokes, the two 


B 2 parts 
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parts of the mouth or ears, and its ſound that of 
the ox or cow lowing : 2, this is like a houſe, 
into which the open part on the ſide is the en- 
trance: , this is like a camel with its hump 
back: 7, this again reſembles the poſts of a 
door, and ſo on through the alphabet. I ſhould 
Judge, that the names of the letters were given 
prior to the Captivity, becauſe otherwiſe they 
would have been written with the Syriack and 
Chaldee termination x, NY like abba, talitha. 

The form of the Hebrew letters and manner 
of writing and reading them are things, which 
deſerve the readers attention. 

The form, he cannot help perceiving at firſt 
ſight, is the moſt beautiful and geometrical; but 
ſnould he inquire after deſign in their form and 
order, he may perhaps find, that the figure is ta- 
ken from their formation by the organs of ſpeech, 
and that the order is according to the procedure 


of that formation in the oppoſite poſition of the 
organs of ſpeech interior and exterior; for inſtance, 


N is the firſt ſound, opens the mouth wideſt, and is 
deepeſt of the gutturals ; 2 ſhuts it, is the cloſeſt 
or moſt mute of the labials, and formed by 
burſting the lips aſunder; 3 is the next guttural 
mute; 7 is the moſt extream, hardeſt, and moſt 

mute 
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mute of the palatines——The reader may carry 


on the compariſon, ſhould he like to divert him- 
ſelf with amuſing inquiries, as many have done 
before him, and many perhaps will after him. 
For even the elements of the Hebrew language 
have in them ſomething curious and ſurpriſing z 
whoſe form and order are evidently the original 
and ground work of every alphabet now in being, 

The letters are written and read the reverſe to 
European languages, from right to lefr; the 
manner of writing them is alſo very exact and 
curious in two other circumſtances, that is to 
. ſay, a ſquare pen, and the fine turn, ſtroke or 
E: dart of the hand in beginning each letter, name- 
= ly, that of the Yod or top of the Aleph; nay, 
properly ſpeaking, there are three turns of the 
hand, the beginning, the progreſſive and ending, in 
every ſtroke of each letter: to have a perfect idea 
of this, you muſt apply to a Scribe. 

Theſe ſix letters D727 & are often ex- 
tended to a great length cither for ornament in 
writing, or to fill up a line in avoiding the diviſion 
of a word; but the cabaliſtick Jews imagine, that 


the inequalities and ornaments of letters contain 
myſteries, 


The 
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The Greeks borrowed letters from the He- 
brews, not indeed immediately but through the 
Chaldeans, Syrians and Phœnicians, and took 
the whole names, aaga, cura the Latins from 
the Greeks, and the Engliſh from the Latins, 
| taking only the firſt ſyllable of the name, a, be— 

I ſuppoſe the Reader to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the doctrine of letters as explained 
in The Engliſh Accedence ; otherwiſe he will be 
ill prepared to underſtand the preceding and the 


following obſervations, 
In the formation of letters by the organs of 


ſpeech thoſe conſonants called Mutes, which are 
formed by the quick removal ef the tongue and 
lips, naturally terminate with a ſmall degree of 
ſound, anſwering to the French e feminine, or 
our final e, which is mute; thus, be, pe, de, ze, 
ga, ke, ca, que in babe, pope, made, mate, 
egg, cake, public, oblique : the other conſo- 
nants, which are formed by a retention of the 
organ, begin as well as end with this feeble 
found, having each of them thereby the nature 
- of Semivowels, more or leſs, according to the 
different hardneſs or ſoftneſs, leiſure or hurry, 
with which different people utter them. Seme, 
as the Italians in particular, end all their words 
90 with 
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with a vowel ſoftly and effeminately ; ſo moſtly 
do the French, Latins, Greeks, Spaniards, 
Chaldeans and Syrians, but the Hebrews, Eng- 
liſh, Britons, and the northern nations termi- 
nate their words nervouſly with a conſonant nay, 
oftentimes two or three conſonants occur at the 
beginning, middle and end of their words with- 
out any vowel between, yet do not in the leaſt 
obſtru their utterance : hence alpha, aleph or 
alph; beeta or beet; gamma, gimel or giml; 
delta, dalet or dlt, without any particular vowel, 
ſome of the very ſhort vowels naturally and in- 
diſtinguiſhably falling in with a quick pronun- 
ciation. | | 
Now then according to this manner of reaſon- 
ing, I would propoſe the following, eaſy method 
of reading Hebrew without the help of Points. 
1, Thefe letters 1 * x, being formed without 
any interruption of the tongue and lips merely 
by opening the mouth wide, beginning at the 
throat, and gradually ending with the lips cloſed, 
excepting a ſmall orifice, through which the laſt 
found , that is, co or w, is made, have the open 
ſound of vowels, x 4 and e, i and e, 1oand u. 
therefore give them theſe ſounds in words where 
they are written; as; 2N ab father, M al to, N 


la 


3 # . 
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Is not, IN at or eth, Ma bar a fountain, Mn dure 
or boor pure, ha bin between, N raſp head, 


du Abrm— 


2. If two or more of theſe vowel letters are 
written, let the accent or ſtreſs be generally laid 
on that in the laſt ſyllable, particularly with poſ- 
ſeſſives; as & a, De aiz, MAR abot, ]⁴] N 
raſhit, & alt or elt, lama ſabact band. 3 
| 3. It two or more vowels come together, ſound 
them as diphthongs, MR aur light, Oy you day, 
IVR aycb or yobe—— | 

4. If no vowel is written between two conſo- 
nants, utter them quick and light, and ſome 
vowel, no matter which, will naturally fall in; 
as, .] NH dberaſpit in the beginning, Nn bera 
created, Bw ſbemim heavens, 12D peni face; ww 
Famer he ſaid, y arets or erets earth, 0 
ibdel he divided, or drive the conſonants together 
into one fy llable, braſhit, bra, ſbmim, pni, arts, 
7bdl, like brave, grave, knight, ſtrength, ſtabliſh, 
ſubtle, and many other words in Engliſh. 

5. The letters N y, which are more than ſemi- 
vowels, require ſome ſtreſs to give them their 
ſound, m aghed one, Tun ghoſec darkneſs, 55 
wrong evil, wp" requing the expanſe, y gnal upon, 
or ye/, ol, falling into a real vowel. 


Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, d being properly the tenuis aſpirate 2 
ſofter than N, it ſhould generally be attended with 
a gentle aſpiration, n Bebe, Mn tebod, don 
tehodm, Nm hite or hitah, wp Yehi, mim Yehoha 
Jehova, do Albim, Elabim, or Elobim, drr 
Abraham 

The Learner, I ſhould ſuppoſe, is now able to 
proceed alone, and if he begins with the firſt 
Chapter of Geneſis, he will find himſelf capable 
of reading in a manner very ſimilar to that of the 
Points. 


THE POINTS EXPLAINED. 


The Points reſpe& - the vowels, conſonants; 
ſtops, accents, parts of ſpeech and ſenſe of words 3 
I ſhall only take notice of their uſe with regard to 
pronunciation, | 

The vowels, whether three. only, or five, are 
capable of fifteen variations, as ſhewn in the 
Engliſh Accedence, and which are expreſſed by 
the Vowel Points in the following ſcheme, 


C Long 
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Long Short Very ſhort 
ydp x all, aw d ale dyn vu * general 
0 7 mean o n Men 520 vn n regret 
dyn » ſeen, Sign p11 Sin wo 1 given 
great little 8 
D517 ) goad man yp GOD yÞp than v along 
Der J fool, you ; yap full Z dun x above 


It is obſervable that the five very ſhort are ſome- 
what confuſed, owing doubtleſs to each vowel 
changing into # very ſhort, or our final e. 

The other Points, which reſpect the conſonants, 
double them, or mark the change of the tenues, 1 
medies and aſpirates; as that called Dageſh forte 1 
or lene, a ſingle Peck in the Body of a letter; the 4 
forte doubles the conſonant; and the lene takes 
away the aſpiration : w with this peck on the right 
fide w* 1s the aſpirate ſo, but on the left · v is the 
tenuis D 5. | 

Obſerve, the Jews always ſound » as the vowel 
i, never as the conſonant j; but 1 with a Sheva n 
they ſound as the medius f, that is, ve, and with 
a Hamets and Patah 1) van, va. 


O F 
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OF NOUNS mmyy 
The Noun Subſtantive. 


The Hebrew letters, which form words and 
the parts of ſpeech, are peculiarly and ſignificantly 
divided into eleven Radicals, and eleven Serviles : 
the Radicals are "py Dy den 1M, the Serviles, 
Dun 275 MAN 


The Radicals are fixed and immutable, forming 
perfect verbs primitive; the Serviles are change- 
able, forming gender, number, caſe, perſon, 
mood, tenſe, participles, imperfect or defective 
verbs, and derivative nouns. and verbs: Nouns 
have their terminations variouſly, either with ra- 
dical or ſervile letters. 


r 


The feminine gender is formed from the maſ- 
culine by affixing 

I. 7, as, 'N man, huſband; des woman, 
wife. 

2. By terminating the noun with H, as, n ſon, 
na daughter; n Egyptian man, TT Egyp- 
tian woman; 1 ſecond'maſ, nav fem. M one 
maſ. Y fem, 

| wah. | Note, 
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Note, & and H affixed as Serviles are the marks 
of the feminine, but when radical or uſed as de- 
flections, they are ſometimes maſculine, and ſome- 
times feminine; as, from wx fire, ο§ n maſ. a 
burnt offering; ya four maſ. yam fem. &c. 
to ten; d, thou ma. e fem. n this maſ. Rt 
fem. T2 a houſe ma,. 


M 8.6 


The plural number is formed from the ſingular 
by dꝰ affixed maſ. and N fem. as, wa men, d]. | 
fires, or offerings by fire; Max mothers. J l 

Note, ſometimes d is affixed to feminines, as, 4 
Buy women, dau ſtones, and q to maſculines, 
as, Ma fathers: Some nouns end in 71 ſing. as, 
Mm ſiſter, un fimilitude, M252 a kingdom. 

Some nouns fem. ending in d, when they form 
the plu. in d', change the d into H, making 
thereby occaſionally a dual number; as, d a 
cubit, dy two cubits; My a year, AW two 
years: ſome nouns are ſaid to be plu. with the 
Chaldaick termination p, and ſome with » only, 
as, n mountains; laſtly, ſome nouns are of the 
common gender, di ον , fourfold. The Reader 
with the help of theſe general remarks will ſoon. 
diſcover 
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diſcover the gender and number of nouns ; but 
ſhould he chuſe to know them particularly before- 
hand, he may conſult Buxtorf's The/. p. 62. 

Theſe and other ſeeming irregularities will be 
accounted for under the article of derivation. 

Obſerve, nouns in, NT generally caſt away », 7 
in forming the plural, as, ' d fair, dry 
Jews, Mp a Jew; MWWy up, like as in Engliſh 
words ending in e caſt away e in the participles, 
as, have having, conſume conſumed -m lu. with 
affixed pronouns poſſeſſive take an » after H, and 
generally drop the ); as, DTT their ſiſters, 
Tra thy father. Alſo in the plural) and » are 
often omitted, particularly in Adjectives when 
they are inferted, and with prefixes, or affixes. 
For it is a general rule in the Hebrew, which is 
remarkably laconick, not to burden and enlarge 
words with ſervile letters, whenever they can be 
omitted with ſafety to the ſenſe; hence dy day, 
dw days. 

Nouns in 71 ng. caſt away v with an affix, as, 
Ts aſter, Ye my ſiſter, and take » before ) to 


mark the plural, as, bb a kingdom, 7v359 
kingdoms, 


CASE 
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& A 


The Caſes are expreſſed either by entire Prepo- 
ſitions, called ſeparable, or by a letter of the pre- 
poſition prefixed to the noun, and called ars. 
ble ; thus, 


Nom. ye the earth 


yo or yen 58 of or belonging to the 
Gen. earth, to, for the earth; y) like as, 
Dat. like to, ſimilar to, reſembling the earth, 


Accuſ. yn the earth. 
Voc. uno earth. 


y or yen ja from the earth; ya or 
YT pa, or PN between, in, within, in 
Ab. the midſt of, on, by the earth : towards a 
place is expreſſed by N affixed to the 
noun, TW towards the earth. 


Note, when one noun immediately precedes an- 
other in the genitive caſe, the ſecond Noun ſtands 
without any prefix, and the firſt noun is ſaid to 
be in regimine, under the government of the ſe- 
cond. In this caſe 9 fem. is generally changed 
into N, as, dun Des the wife of Abraham, 
and d plu. is dropped, as, pwn aw heaven of 
heavens, DW IR God of heaven. 

Obſerve, in Hebrew as in nature appellatives 


abound more than ajefives and verbs. 
THE 
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THE NOUN ADJECTIVE. 


The Adjective generally agrees with the Sub- 
ſtantive in gender and number, and 1s uſually 
placed after the ſubſtantive, as the nominative 
caſe is after the Verb. If two nouns come toge- 
ther in regimine, the adjective agreeing with the 
former noun is placed after the latter; as, 1 Ki. 
xii. 4. make thou the grievous ſervice of thy fa- 
ther light, but in the original it is, make light, 
or lighten the ſervice of thy father grievous, that 
is, which is grievous : ſo in Gen. x. 21. Shem 
the brother of Japhet the elder; here 5173 be- 


longs to brother, not to Japhet, that is, Shem 
the elder brother of Japhet. 


The Hebrew, which is remarkable for keeping 
cloſe to nature, never ſeparateth the noun from a 
noun, verb and adjective, or adjective from its 
ſubſtantive, to which it ſtands immediately ſub- 


ject, by the intervention of other words: let this 
be remembered as a general rule. 


DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 


The comparative degree is formed by d or d, 
ſignifying deprivation, prefixed not to the adjec- 


ti ve 
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jective but the ſubſtantive, to which the pre- 
ference is given; as, Exod. xviii. 11. I know, 
that the Lord is n great 522 above all Gods; 
Jud. xi. 25. art thou in any thing q better 
p>2D than Balack ? 

Note, the adjective often ſtands in the poſitive 
degree without any compariſon, as, Gen, 1. 16, 
ban the great light, and jon the little; Gen, 
xxv. 23. the elder ſhall ſerve vy the younger. 

The ſuperlative degree is expreſſed by x5 
after the adjective, as MW AM very good; but 
very often the poſitive and comparative are uſed, 
where other languages uſe the ſuperlative : See 
Job i. 3. Jer. vi. 13. 

Note, the ſuperlative excellencies of things are 
expreſſed not by adjectives but by other means: 

1. By reduplication of nouns and other words, 
as, Jer. Iii. 19. n n gold of gold, that is, the 
pureſt gold; $05 5Þ5 the fineſt ſilver; thou ſhate 
follow d p the ſtricteſt juſtice, Deut. xvi. 20. 
I will go Ma nn along the direct and moſt 
publick way, Deut. it. 27. See Gen. xvii. 6. 
Exod. i. 7. 1 Ki. viii. 27. Behold the heaven, 
and the heaven of heavens, cannot contaln, con- 
tain thee,” that is, the very higheſt, the whole 
ſpace of heaven, the whole circuit of nature, 
cannot 
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cannot by any means whatever contain thee: 
Gen. ix. 25. A ſervant of ſervants, that is, the 
moſt ſervile: Exod. xxvi. 33. the holy of holies, 
that is, the moſt holy place. 2 Ki. xix. 23. 
3 2512 with a chariot of my chariots, that is, 
with numerous chariots, the ſame in ſenſe as mn 
125m with the multitude of my chariots, ſo ex- 
preſſed in Iſa. xxxvii. 24. 

2. By addition of letters, called, paragogick z 
as, Hy moſt higheſt, 

3. By augmentatives and diminutives, as, Ng 
gayety, joy; pee, Meg triumph, pride, inſolence, 
and by other forms of expreſſion, which the at- 
tentive obſerver will himſelf be able to diſcover, 


PRONOUNS ew 
The perſonal pronouns either ſtand whole and | 
ſeparated, or are joined to a verb, affixed to the 


perfect tenſe, and prefixed and affixed to the 


future. 


Firſt 
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Firſt Perſon of the Common Gender. 


Sing. Plu. 
Nom, I N Or Dx | We vn or HD 128 
aff. perf. N aff. Perf. u 
pref. Fut. N pref. Fut. 3 
_ * 1e Vor Fe = vd wN 
Accuſ. me "NR or ]] WW us vm ur 
- aff. \2 aff. v 
Abl. from me 2 25 from us WD bb 
Second Perſon. 
Sing. | Plu. 
ä F. _ Com. 
Nom. thou nx NMR ye, you JIN DH 
aff. Perf. Pref. Fut. H aff. Perf. i dn 
Gen. of thee of you _. 
Dat. to thee TP TN to you 17 D 
Accuſ. thee TMX TIN you PIR DDD 
as 8 20: 80 
Abl. from thee Ta2 of, from you j3DDbD BIRD 


Though dym is maſ. yet is D& &c. of the com- 
mon gender. 


Third 
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Third Perſon. 
Sing, Plu. 
he _ comm. Nx fem. comm. 
F pref. Fut. m.. they 1.77 Dν n man 
Nom. ſhe Þ F. vn aff. 
3 aff. Perf. N 


it Pref. Fut. f. N 
Gen of him, m. W y of them 37» 9 870 


thereof 
to him, 
Dat. her, it, f. h m8 
thereto 
Acc. him, maſ. 118 them ji ND DNR DONA 
aff.) W aff. D an 
her, F. N 
it aff. N 
fem. maſ. 
by him, un Wann from mM OM 
Abl her, it, yd them 
in it, 2 2 
therein 1 


D 2 Pronouns 
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Pronouns Poſſeſſive. 


fem. comm. 


my, mine ' 


our mM * aſſixed to the noun 


—_— 95 * each of them. 
his, her, it, their n on 


Note, d' plu. hath only one 5, as 27 my 
words, , my brethren, not n, ng 

Pronouns reciprocal are expreſſed by the Con- 
jugation Hithpael, In prefixed to the Verb. 


Pronouns Demonſtrative. 


This, that NV, u, Mm maſ. Dor fem. ſingular: 
with nouns plural is generally uſed 75x, of the 
common gender, theſe, thoſe. 


Article Definite. 


The, N of the common gender and both num- 
bers, prefixed to the noun, to the adjective, par- 
ticiple and pronoun demonſtrative. 

When the noun followeth the verb in the ob- 
lique Caſes, then i is generally preceded and en- 


forced 
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forced by De, ſignifying even, very, referring to 
the fubſtance and reality of a thing or perſon 
as, God created B'2wn D the heavens, thoſe 
very heavens, as it were, pointing to them, and 
yu the earth, the very earth; Gen. iii. 24, 
he placed ꝰaον N the cherubim. 

Obſerve, not only in the accuſative, but alſo 
in the dative and ablative, never in the nomina- 
tive, 18 ſtands before the noun and pronoun, 
ſometimes alone without 7 pref. and ſometimes 
with d, and without a prepoſition, which is on 
this occaſion elliptical, yet is NR no ſign of a caſe, 
nor any prepoſition; as, Eccleſ. ii. 14. one event 
happens 1 552 & all; Jer. xx, 15. brought tid- 
ings to ad Ym my father, or brought my fa- 
ther tidings; Gen. v. 24. Enoch walked before, 
or with DNR NR God, Joſh. xv. 63. the Jebu- 
ſites dwell near, among, or with qi NR the chil- 
dren of Judah : the prepoſition muſt be ſupplied 
according to the ſenſe of the paſſage. 

The definite article 1s ſo very peculiar in He- 
brew, that it is difficult, if not impoſſible, always 
to judge of its proper uſe and omiſſion by the 
practice of modern languages, which oftentimes 
apply the article, where the Hebrew omits it, and 
frequently omit it, where the Hebrew uſeth it. 


Note, 
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Note, d prefixed to the adjective and demon- 
ſtrative pronoun is emphatick like the degrees of 
compariſon, and explicative, and prefixed to the 
participle reſembles a pronoun relative with a 
verb, and may be ſo rendered; it is ſometimes 
interrogatory : Y alſo before a noun in appoſi- 
tion is emphatick and explanatory, as, *NW Nx 
Dy M8 my people even Iſrael. After the ſame 
manner a prepoſition is repeated to the ſecond 
noun, as, 2p%9 a to thy ſervant, even, or 
namely, to Jacob; Gen. xix. 9. Wa WHR2 upon 
the man, even Lot : this repetition 1s of uſe to 


ſhew, that the ſecond noun ſtands in appoſition, 
and not in regimine. 


Pronoun Relative. 


n, ſometimes w prefixed to the verb; ſing. 
and plu. and of the common gender, who, which, 
that, what, that which, where. 

Note, 1. Prepoſitions are ſeldom prefixed to 


by this pronoun, but to a perſonal pronoun at the 
| end of the ſentence: See Gen. xxx. 26. 


J 2. In regimine a poſſeſſive pronoun is affixed 
; to the next noun, or a prepoſition : See Gen. i. 
4 11. Ila. xxxi. 9. Pla. XCY, 43 5. 


3. When 
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3- When in the Accuſative caſe, a perſonal 
pronoun is added, as, Gen. xlv. 5. I am Joſeph, 
whom ye ſold, me even me, or affixed to the 
verb; which affix is called paragogick, as, Gen. 
ili. 12. 

4. When relative to a place, the particle v 
often followeth. 

5. It often includes the antecedent, as, Gen. 


xliii. 15. he ſaid WNn⁰ 1 him who was over his 


houſe.— 16. x2 according to that which, or , 
whatſoever Joſeph ſaid. 


The Relative is frequently elliptical in the 15 
poetical parts of ſcripture. | 


Pronoun Interrogative. 


TD, d who, what, of the common gender, 
ſingular and plural. 


Pronouns Doubled. 


YR D or 28 m I myſelf, I even I; 
NT x he himſelf, 


NUMBERS. 
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Cardinal. 
| . © 

one TN i 
rwo D e 
three ww N 
four vam MAM 
five wan man 
ſix ww mv 
ſeven yIv may 
eight m. & f. mov. 
nine vu Tmwn 
ten Wy nwy 
eleven, &, Wy IR 
twenty WP 
thirty, &c. ny 2p} 
once E 
twice e 
thrice DD v 
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NUMBERS, 


two by two 3 
Multiplicative. . 

double 

twofold dra 

double heart 2> 25 

triple 

threefold vun 

fourfold DWAINW 


| Ordinal, 
firſt 1 MMWRY . pen 
ſecon | . 
ſecondary aur / > 0 
third, &c. row. 22 
Diſtributive. 
ſingle, any * 
every one d or UN 
. nation Mm M 
many, diwerſe men Wh) voss 
every day 8 
day by day = JF al 
or daily | 
6 | M. 
Couple of in reg. 20 
Duplicates £= 
5 5 8 3 Y 
both of them oTw 
both of you DIY 


”_ rwo, and two 


The 


* —— 
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The Cardinals are bometimes uſed in Be fenſe 


of the Ordinals, as, Gen. viii. 5. ed we on 
the firſt (day) of the month. 


Note, the numeral adjectives ro twenty ſtand 


ſingular, and the noun plural; but twenty, &c. is 


plural, and the noun ſingular, as, m v 
three oy” wh i=l 2 Oy. Feng 


Of the Verb d Rl 


Verbs, which only I would. conſider as roots, 
are diſtinguiſhed into bv perfect or regular, 


and i imperfect, defective, anomalous or 1 ir- 


regular, primitive and derivative. IO 


Verbs perfect conſiſt of three radical letters, 


which ſuffer” no change; as HD to act, or d to 


vilit; verbs imperfect” ate ſuch as have in them 
one or more ſervile letters, which admit of varia- 
tion or defect, in the perfect tenſe generally of 
the final letters 7, &, a letter doubled, * inſerted; 


, and in the future, of the initials 1, , N: a few 


verbs admit of other variations, particularly PN, 


which drops or changes into „ M3, which 


drops 5 in the future and in the imperative, and 


32, which drops } final in the perfect, the firſt 3 


in the future, and both Nuns in the infinitive. 


E The 
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The firſt letter of a verb is called pe, the ſe- 
cond gnain, and the third lamed from the letters 
of the word vy: hence a verb is ſaid to be de- 
fective in p, Y, 5 

Verbs, according to the preceding, general 
variations, may be divided into ſeven claſſes or 
orders, one perfect, and ſix imperfect: ſome ſay, 
eight, reckoning verbs beginning with N, as, 
N 


* * 8 5 1 ES 


Conjugation p 


What are called in Latin and Greek Moods, 
in Hebrew are named Conjugations, that of 5p 
Kal or yo Pangal, which anſwers to the Indica- 
tive or Active voice, with its Paſſive, called, 5y2 
Niphal ; m the Imperative; vpn the Infinitive 
and gerunds; 5yan Hiphil, Tranſitive, with its 
Paſſive, u Hophal, and yr Hithpael, Re- 
ciprocal and Frequentative. 

The Conjugation, called, Piel active with ite 
paſſive Pual, hath no formative letter, but de- 
pends merely on the Point Dageſh forte in the 
firſt letter, thence called, 722 heavy, in diſtinc- 
tion from that of 5p light, and is in ſenſe the 
' fame, ſometimes as that of Kal, and ſometimes 
of 
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of Hiphil and Hithpael, and therefore ſeems to 
be uſeleſs, and to have no foundation in the He- 
brew language: Pual is deſtructive of grammar, 


as will be ſhewn in the remarks on the Paſſive 
voice. 


Tenſes. 


In Hebrew as in nature are only three tenſes, 
the firſt, called 1212 benoni, that is, interme- 
diate, between the paſt and future, the participle 
aZive, or mn being, formed in Kal by ) inſerted 
after the firſt radical, and expreſſive of time pre- 
ſent, paſt or future, that is, an action doing, was 
doing, or to be doing determinately and indetermi- 
nately : the ſecond, which is the root, uſually 
conſiſting of three letters, called My, and ex- 
preſſive of an action done in a time preſent, paſt, 
or at the ſame time with or before another action: 
the third v, expreſſive of an action done in a 
future time, and after another action, or event. 

In the tenſe My the verb begins with the third 
perſon ſingular maſculine, and receives affixes for 
the third perſon feminine, and ſecond and firſt 
perſons common: in P7y or future tenſe the 
perſons are prefixed and affixed. 


E 2 The 
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The participle paſſive and perfect, called hn 
13 formed in Kal by inſerted after the ſecond 
radical in verbs perfect, as the participle paſſive 
imperfe& is formed by 3 prefixed, called n: 
in verbs imperfect ) is often paſſive as well as 
active after the firſt radical, and verbs in N have 
the paſſive in y, mM, MN, or? | 
Note, The participle paſt is often uſed as a 
participial adjective, as, n great, wi holy; 
on which occaſion 1 is often dropped. | 
The Infinitive and Gerunds, wherein verbs de- 
fective, particularly thoſe in n, end in n or 7, 
are. expreſſed. like the caſes of a noun generally 
by prepoſitions prefixed, with poſſeſſive pronouns 
affixed : theſe and other particulars will appear in 
the following ſchemes of verbs. | 
Note, Participles have their Gender and Num- 
ber like Adjectives, agreeing with Subſtantives. 


The Verb Subſtantive 


Tn, W, ſometimes N. 


1ſt com. 


or Y 


1ſt com. 
3d fem. 


18 TN 


2 & 2com. 
mn 


or PN 


mm 


von 


Tyr 
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2d com. 


TV) * 


or v7 


24d fem. 
—_ 


3d mal, 


mim 
or mT 


3d com. 
vw 


y 


3d f. 
Sing. 


N 


Plur. 
2d maſ. 


In 


, 2d com. 


Sing. 


Fein 
or Tn 
Pur. 


2d com. 
T1) 


mT Yi mW %$yy 


3d mal. 


mn 


3d com. 
5 


iſt com. 


yx 


or TIN 


1ſt com. 
7 
Or 7 


HAL 


vo is uſed with poſſeſſive pronouns affixed like 


29 


TW. 


Wb 


the Engliſh, it is I, thou, he, we, ye, they; as 
T2. m Gen. xxiv. 42, 9. or with the perſonal 
in the dative like the Latin ef mibi, tibi] have, 
thou haſt, &c. as 5 w Ruth i. 12. Gen. xliii. 6. 
in the perf. and fut. 77 is uſed, as 95 cu thou 
malt have, Exod. xx. 3. Joſh. xvii. 18. 
Note, The Verb Subſtantive is generally ellip- 


tical, and may often be conſtrued by other verbs, 


as, exiſt, ſubſiſt, conſiſt, ſtand for, repreſent, be- 


gin, appoint, or ſuch verb and in ſuch tenſe as 


ſuits beſt with the context. 


2D 


- — a - 
_— —— ——U—U—U— — I 
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wo or pp 
. Singular. 
1. em. 2 fem. 2. com. 3. com. It. ccm. 2 com.] 3. fem. 3. 
vo peu S- N A — 
Tv —w—-bv- H- 


udn is ſometimes retained with affixes, as 
TPPIL D _ 2 — 5 — 1 
pu - e- nN—In—j} 
Wafer cp] dropped with the aff. and prefixes [7 
WNjverbs in & ſometĩmes drop or change & into 
verbs in N and N change forms. 


1— 


3- ma/. 
An 
H- 

IEE 


n 
| TH 
Bp 
NW 
ID - - 


Note, the 3d perl. f. ſing. ſometimes ends in H, 


particip. and verb, inſtead of N 


Plural. | Singular. 
2. & 3. f. | 3-ma/:| 2. na. | 1. co. Iz. fem. 2. fem. | 3. m. 
nzp2n|mpPTpEnimpRſTmpnImp2n[1p2 

i is moſtly dropped with the prefixes & affixes| 753 


Pry 


2. ma/.] i. cem. 
DHH DD¶ 
aH 


In certain verbs 3 is retained with the Prefixes ah WAR 
In certain verbs is retained with the prefixes | nl He 
In certain verbs o is changed into q.  Pvil e 


my 


2. fem. 2. maſ. 2. fem. 

Plural. we | wpp || Singular. p 
Note, the perfect and future tenſes 99 
often ſerve for all moods; for the impe- 9 
rative, ſubjunctive and optative as well W 


as the indicative, with the conjunctions, wh 


adverbs of wiſhing, and other forms of ſpeaking. 


"pb 
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pn 


Prepoſitions to the Adverbz. Noun, Verb. 
not to viſit pp Y | MT. Sura PB 
— — —  Intheday,atthe| 092 
Pronouns affixed. time or when Jeho- rh 
pon in my viſiting or | vahviliteth; viſited; | nwa2 
when I viſit; J as | wn my Wy to the break 
thou walkeſt, 55558 Vn | of day, or literally, to the 
in the day of your eating aſcenſion of the morning. 
or when ye cat. 


55 
This paſſive, formed by 3 prefixed, hath the 
affixes and prefixes the ſame as Kal; but to avoid - 
the too great length of words the 3 is dropped in 
the future and infinitive ; the context therefore is 


the beſt guide when to render a verb actively, 
or paſſively. 
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y 7 
M2 V 
pppd The affixes as in Kal. 17— | pan 
Note, 1. In this tenſe » is uſually not | man 


5 N in firſt and ſecond perſon ling. wan 
- and plural; ee alſo not in the TT 


third. Y D 
T9 2. Some verbs retain 2 with N pre- 1 2nan 
fixed. A2 
3. Some drop and do not change it | pan 

into); yet in the future retain : as in | 
the examples of py ,28) ,2M Tay 


The prefixes and affixes as in Kal. pe 
In this tenſe 7. is omitted with the prefixes, | n. 
and v.18 ſometimes not inſerted, particularly | TMR 
in the third perſon. '| PIR 


The affixes as in Kal: In the imperative » is pH 
often not inſerted I p21 


yd 
71 and » are often omitted in the infin. man | Tpan> 


yon 


This is the paſſive of Hiphil, formed by W | 2m 
prefixed, as, Geneſ. xxvii. 31. h ſum | I 
ftatutus. xliii. 17. WIN addutti ſunt. Lev. | man 
iv. 83, 28: But here as in Niphal the con- 
text is the beſt guide,) being generally 
omitted. 


yr 
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33 
oy 

In this conjugation moſt verbs retain! Mn 

their radicals. pod 

Pn 

| | yp 

The affixes as in Kal. I n——} Wann 

In verbs where v, d, Y, f ſtand the firſt — 

radical, 7 is tranſpoſed next to & and b, | DDr 

for the ſake of eaſier and better ſound, as] HD 

in the examples from ww and Inn; but} 1nnen 

with x, His changed into v, and with j| pmyn 

into , as in the examples from pm and}; yomn 
T7. 

N 


The prefixes and affixes as in Kal. ny | nn DD 


In the future N is dropped, and only 7 is re- 


tained with the prefixes; alſo in the participle 7 
is generally dropped : ſometimes N is dropped, 
particularly before letters of the fame organ, 
namely, D, „ d as, Pen for wr, Eſra vi. 
20. dunn for PSNNN, Pl. xviii. 26. | 


In the preceding forms are exhibited the gene- 
ral rules of declining pronouns and conjugating 
verbs, Some occafional deviations, which may 


occur in reading, made by letters apparently re- 
F dundant 
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dundant, or deficient, as &, N, Y, „ „ 3, theſe I 
leave the learner to reſolve himſelf, as he advances 
in the art of criticiſm. Buxtorf has been at the 
pains of noticing every ſeeming irregularity, 
though he doth not always account for them ſa- 
tisfactorily; nor perhaps will the moſt diſcerning 
critick be able to reſolve all anomalies in He- 
brew, any more than he can thoſe in Greek, La- 
tin, or any other language, A few, literal dif- 
ferences, which may ariſe from euphony, em- 
phaſis, brevity, dialect, or any other ſecret acci- 
dent, are to be conſidered as of no importance, 
and no hindrance to the general knowledge and 
regularity of a language, which is ſufficient. 


Of the Tenſes, Paſſive Voice and Moods. 


In order to underſtand the Hebrew tenſes, it 


may be of ule to conſider more particularly how 
they are expreſſed in Engliſh. 


| Preſent and Imperfect. 


Firſt, A thing aually or frequently doing, ab- 
ſolutely in being, action, continuance, duration, 
that is, unſiniſbed in a time preſent and paſt, is ex- 
preſſed ſometimes by the verb itſelf, as, I love, 
I ſce you,” but uſually by the verb ſubſtantive 

with 
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with a participle active, as, I am reading 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt,“ that is, now, at this 
preſent time; © I was reading it,“ that is, in 
ſome determinate time paſt, when ſome other 
action was doing or done, as, while you was at 
work, when you came in; © I have been read- 
ing it theſe two hours“ Sometimes by a turn 
of the verb into a noun, as, „ am in love with 
you, I have been in love with you a long time;“ 
and ſometimes by a turn of the verb into the 
infinitive mood by the help of the verb begin, as, 

« the ſhip begins to ſink.” | 
Secondly, a tendency, readineſs, diſpoſition, or 
preparation to act, in the ſenſe of the future, is 
ſometimes expreſſed by the preſent, as, if thou 
doeſt well,” that is, ſhalt or art diſpoſed to do 
well Whoſo forſaketh not all that he hath 
(that is, whoſo is not ready and willing to forſake, 
when required) cannot be my diſciple ;” ſome- 
times by turning the verb into the ſubjunctive, 
as, we may eat (that is, ſupplying the words 
underſtood, God hath ſaid, we all eat) of the 
trees of the garden ;” into a gerund or into the 
infinitive by the help of the verb ge, and other 
verbs, as, © I go a fiſbing, or I am going ro fiſh; 
F 2 de- 
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E deſign, intend, purpoſe, am preparing 10 build 
f a houſe, am going to ride out, to take a walk”; 
| fometimes allo with the verb ſubſtantive and par- 

ticiple active, anſwering to the Latin future in 
i FS, as, « am going, coming,“ that is, by and 
| by, prefently ; laſtly, ſometimes by the ſimple 
| preſent, with an adverb or noun of time, as, 
„ cen do you go out of town, that is, when 
ſhall you go? I go, or I am to go, to-morrow," 
that is, I all go. 


Perfect. 


The Engliſh have three ways of expreſſing this 
tenſe. 

r. „ I have dined, finiſhed, heard, have been 
at Rome”—this way of ſpeaking may mean, 
which the context or ſeries of diſcourſe will al- 
ways explain, juſt now, this inſtant, that is, in a 
preſent time determinate, or it may mean in ſome 


paſt time indeterminate. | 

2. l dined or did dine, finiſhed or did finiſh, 
heard or did hear, faw or did ſee, was at Rome,” 
that is, in ſome place and time paſt determinate, 
as, in the city, an hour ago, yeſterday, laſt year; 
the inſtant I came in, I ſaw him”—This form, 
which I would for diſtinction call the perfect de- 

; terminate, 


terminate, often carries the ſenſe of the Latin and 
Greek imperfect, when joined with a word ex- 
preſſive of a certain place or time, wherein the 
action was doing and not finiſhed, as, ( yeſterday 
it rained al! day; I went every day laſt week intq 
the city; his parents went every year to the feaſt; 
whilſt he ſpake theſe words, he fell down dead,” 
that is, it was or continued raining, his parents 
continued going, or were uſed, wont to go, while 
he was ſpeaking : But this perfect determinate is 
often uſed inaccutately to expreſs the Hebrew, 
Latin and Greek imperfect; as, that they might 
go to the city, where they delt, Pſ. cvii. 7. their 
net brake, Lu. v. 6. Immediately the ſhip was at 
the land, whither they went,“ John vi. 24. To 
guard againſt this equivocalneſs, the participle 
active ought to be uſed, or the verb begin, was in 
danger, or ſome other verb; as, whither they were 
going, the net began to break, or was in danger of 
breaking, ſbould dwell, were to dwell, or of dwel- 
ling, habitation. 

3. The preſent tenſe hath often the ſenſe of the 
perfect preſent, as, „when a man falls down in a 
fir, and gies, we are ſhocked at the ſight, the 
mind farteth at the remembrance of it; the 


ſublime 
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ſublime frikes like lightning, and bears down all 
before it.” Here are actions not doing, or having 
a tendency to it, but abſolutely done, and com- 
pletely finiſhed in a time preſent, momentary, 
inſtantaneous, as perfectly as when it is ſaid in a 
time paſt, he fell down and died, we were 
ſhocked at the ſight, the earth was without form, 
as in the city to-day” where the imperfect 
hath the ſenſe of the perfect. 

The Engliſh having no preſent tenſe paſſive, it 
requires labour to diſtinguiſh that of the He- 
brew, Greek and Latin from the perfect; this is 
done, or attempted to be done ſeveral ways, ſome- 
times by the uſe of the participle active, as, ** the 
houſe is building, now the axe is laying to the root 
of the tree;” ſometimes by the uſe of the verb 
ſubſtantive with a participle paſſive, anſwering to 
the Latin future in dus, as, ** now the axe is 
to be laid to the root of the tree; every tree 
therefore which bringeth not forth good fruit is 
to be hewn down, or will be laid, and ſhall be hewn 
down ;” 
already done and actually finiſhed. The noun 
alſo often partakes of the ſame defect as this of 
the verb; thus, a building means the thing builded 


or buill, 


not is laid and hewn down, as a thing 


Plu- 


CHANW ATR 9 
Pluperfect. 


This tenſe ſpeaks of an action done before an- 


other; it is prior in ſenſe to the perfect. The 
Engliſh to expreſs it, beſides the auxiliary had 
and inſtead of it, uſe certain adverbs of time, as, 
afore, ſome time ago, before, heretofore, when, after, 
and by other circumlocutions; as, I ſhould 
have been here before, had I not been hindered z 
I dined before I came home; I dined juſt after I 
came home; as I wrote afore time, or acquainted 
you in a former letter.” 


Future. | 
This tenſe in Engliſh hath often the ſenſe of 
the preſent imperfect, as, I ſhall fall,“ that is, 


am like to fall, or in danger of falling, and per- 
fect, as, then (that is, the inſtant you eat the 
fruit) your eyes ſhall be opened.” 

Let us now carry theſe obſervations with us to 
the Hebrew, and perhaps we ſhall be able by 
their help to diſcern the conciſeneſs and accuracy 
of its tenſes. 


Benoni. 

To expreſs the firſt preſent, a thing actually do- 
ing, is uſed the participle Benoni with » inſerted 
but in the ſecond, à mere tendency to an action, ) is 
uſually not inſerted, nor are pronouns affixed, bus 


ſtand 
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ſtand at length; as Gen. vi. 17. behold wi21t 98 
I am going to bring a flood xviii. 17. What 
W y²y ON I am going, am about or intend to do; 
Deut. v. 1. Moſes ſaid, hear O Iſrael the judge- 
ments, which 127 28 I am about to ſpeak in 
your ears this day, or at this time; Exod. xx. 5. 
d ever in readineſs to. viſit; Deut. vi. 16. in 
the land, which the Lord thy God n is prepar- 
ing, or deſigns to give thee; 1 Ki. iii. 22. 23, 
rn perſiſted in ſaying—the force of this paſſage 
is rather to be conceived than expreſſed; the par- 
ticiple here ſheweth to life the contention of the 
two women, each in turn inſiſting upon the live 
child for her own. 


N 

This tenſe expreſſeth an action done and abſo - 
lutely finiſhed in any time preſent or paſt, before 
another action, at the ſame time, or inſtant with 
it; but the action, which is done, or the event, 
which happens after another, either ſoon, imme- 
* iately, or in ſome time conſequent and to come, 
is expreſſed by 
* Pry + 

Prophecies are ſpoken of in the tenſe My, as 
already done and effected, by reaſon of their 
ecrtain accompliſhmeng. 


Thus 


1 
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Thus then the definitive time of an action is 
aſcertained in Hebrew by the tenſe and context, 
without the help of adverbs of time; which in 
Hebrew are very few, not above three or four. 
The uſual connective particle is), prefixed to the 
verb, or the noun, therefore called inſeparable : 
this particle muſt be variouſly rendered, accord- 
ing to the context and tenſe of the verb. 

1. It is an adverb conjunctive, and, alſo, likewiſe, 
ſo, thus, adverſative, but, now, though; cauſal, 
wwherefore, therefore, ſeeing, ſince ; disjunctive, er, 
either. 

2. When preceded by the negative adverbs 
No, PR not, it is an adverb of denial, or ſepara- 
tion, neither, nor, nor as yet. 

3. It is an adverb of time, now, juſt now, then, 

. the inſtant, immediately, as ſoon as, juſt as, when, at 
what time, at the ſame time, while, until, in the 
mean time, ſince, after, afterwards, ſoon after, ſome 
time after, after this, before, as yet. | 

4. It is oftentimes to be omitted in the tranſla- 
tion, be turned by a gerund, the infinitive and 
ſubjunctive moods, by the pronoun relative, by 
the participle, or otherwiſe juſt as it may make 


the eaſieſt and plaineſt connexion, ſuitable to the 
G idiom 
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idiom of the language, into which the tranſlation 
is made. 

Our Tranſlators have adhered too ſcrupulouſly 
to the conjunctive ſenſe, and; the ſecond and 
third uſes they ſometimes regard, as, in Exod. 
Xil. 5. XX. 4. Deut. v. 8. ) is rendered or; in 
Errod. w. 10, 14. Deut. v. 34. Pl. i. 1. it ig 
rendered cr, and in many other places. In Gen. 
111. 6. and ſome other places, 1 is rendered when. 
To the third and fourth fignifications of 1 our 
Tranſlators have not been ſufficiently attentive : 
hence one cauſe of ſo much ſameneſs, confuſion, 
and the want of connexion agreeable to the idiom - 
of our language. 


Certainly the conſtant uſe of the conjunction 
is very peculiar, and to accommodate its ſenſe to 
the idiom of the Engliſh, the Hebrew perfect 
with y prefixed muſt be often rendered as our per- 
feet preſent, pluperfect and future perfect; fo 
muſt alſo the future, as our perfect and pluperfect. 

A few examples may be ſufficient to elucidate 
and confirm the preceding remarks, 


Perfect Tenſe. 


1 Ki. xiv. 17. As ſoon as ſhe NN came ta the 
threſhold of the door, 1 that inſtant the child nn 


died; 
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died: Lev. xxii. 7. x2) the inflant the ſun is ſet, 
5129) then he is, or ſhall be clean: Gen. ii. 25. 
therefore ſhall a man leave his father and his mo- 
ther pam and the inſtant, as ſoon as, he cleaveth to 
his wife, ym then, from that time they become, 
are, or ſhall be one fleſh : Gen. i 14. let there be 
lights in the firmament of heaven, ym and now, 
immediately, this day (let them commence their 
progreſſive or annual motion, which was not done 
the firſt day) let them be for ſigns, and for ſea- 
ſons, and for days and for years: Gen. i. 1. In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth, YN when the earth was without form— 
Gen. iv 3. At the end or after certain days, Cain 
x2) brought of the fruit of the ground, and Abel 
he alſo at the ſame time 271 brought of the firſt- 
lings of his flock.-—The uſe of this tenſe is very 
remarkable in the 12th chap. of Exod. confining 


ſeveral tranſactions to the fourteenth day of the 
month, 


Future Tenſe, 


Gen. i. 3. WN afterwards (that is, after the 
Spirit DD, particip. preſ. Hiph. had begun to 
give motion) God ſaid let there be light, that 

G 2 3 is, 
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is, conſequent to the preceding motion of the 
Spirit, and the divine command, and there was 
light ſoon after, but not inſtantly as in verſe 14 : 
Gen. iv. 2 Jan after that (namely the year fol- 
lowing) ſhe again bare (literally added to bear) A- 
bel, not at the ſame time with Cain, having twins. 

The firſt verſes of the 6th chapter of Gen. 
form in the original a compound ſentence, the 
ſeveral parts or members regularly correſponding; 
but in the Greek, Latin and Engliſh tranſlations 
all is disjointed, ariſing from an inattention to the 
the third ſignification of, and the tenſes of the 
verbs. | 

In the Greek and Latin, except in Caſtalio who 
uſes cum, 1s rendered by an adverſative particle 4, 
autem but, and in the Engliſn by the conjunctive 
and; whereas it ſhould be an adverb of time 3rar 
or 37s, cum, when, at what time, at the ſame time 
that, which would connect the firſt word beginning, 


a term relative either to time, or ſtate and condi- 


tion, with tae verbs ND and mn ſtanding in the 
ſame tenſe. 


The Paſſive Voice. 


In Hebrew the paſſive form Niphal is ſeldom 
uſed, but the verb is placed in Kal imperſonally, 
the 
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the nominative being elliptical : thus Gen. xxvi. 
18. the wells which Yen they (that is, men, or 
ſervants that had before been employed) had 
digged, for, which had been digged; Exod. xiv. 
5. 1 Sam, xix. 19, 21. o M one, ſome per- 
ſon (no matter who) told the king, for, the king 
was told, or it was told the king; 1 Sam. xxiv. 
20. WW) and every one (as in verſe 4.) ſaid, or 
perſuaded me—Exod. xxi. 28. TW2 Nx 22N) 85 
no one (N ellip. as expreſſed chap. xvi. 19.) 
ſhall eat his fleſb, for, his fleſh ſhall not be eaten ; 
Gen. ii. 20. but for Adam x 85 none found, or 
God (underſtood) had not found an help-meet for 
him, or rather perhaps it means, not one of thoſe 
creatures, which had been brought to Adam, 
could afford him a proper companion and aſſociate. 

In theſe, and perhaps in moſt other inſtances 
that might be produced, the verb really ſtands in 
Kal with the nominative elliptical. This ſolution 
only can preſerve the grammar, which is deſtroyed 
by the Points placing the verb ſometimes in Ni- 
phal, ſometimes in the conjugation Pual, and 
thereby making very often an accuſative, ſome- 
times a dative, and ſometimes an ablative the no- 
minative caſe to the verb, as in the preceding in- 
ſtances, 
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The ſenſe indeed is the ſame, though not the 
grammar, whether the verb be rendered actively 
or paſſively ; the only and convenient difference 
is brevity and roundneſs of the ſentence, The 
frequent and general uſe therefore of Kal in the 
ſenſe of Niphal, either with the nominative ellip- 
tical, or 1 dropped, muſt be conſidered as an 
idiom and not a defect in the Hebrew any more 
than in the Greek, Latin or Engliſh; each of 
which frequently uſeth the active voice for the 
paſſive. ; 

When the verb ſtands in the perfect of Kal 


with the perſonal pronouns affixed, and requires 
to be rendered paſſively, then there can be no el- 


lipfis, but the 2 is dropped deſignedly for the ſake 


of brevity or euphony, the ſame as in the future 
tenſe ; as, Gen. iii. 19. nnp5 waſt thou taken, 
for yz, and Gen. ii. 3. pb for np52 he was 
taken. This ſeems to be a more rational way of 
untying this knot, than by the arbitrary conju- 
gation Pual formed merely by Kibbuts and Dageſh. 
It may be urged in favour of the Points, that 
they ſerve to ſhe immediately, that the verb is 
to be read paſſively: true, and if nothing more 
was contended for, this uſe might be ſuffered; 
but 


- 
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but a little attention to the context, whether a 
noun in the oblique caſe follows the verb or not, 
will diſcover, how the verb is to be conſtrued, al- 


moſt as ſoon, and they, who pointed it, had no 
other guide. 


Moods, 


In Engliſh and Hebrew the Subjunctive, Po- 
tential and Optative Moods are determined, with- 
out any change of termination, by particles and 
verbs ſubjoined, 

The Hebrew 1s peculiarly excellent for its con- 
jugations Hiphil and Hithpael;z which it is la- 
boured to explain in the Engliſh Gram. p. 55. 
under the terms tranſitive, reciprocal and frequen- 
tative. To theſe conjugations is chiefly owing 
that wonderful conciſeneſs of the Hebrew, which 
without ſome ſuch diſtinctions mult have increaſed 
its words exceedingly in the manner of other lan- 
guages; for example, cauſe, make, appoint, in- 
; duce, perſuade, ſuffer, empower, perſuade, force 

to walk, move, go; to lead, guide, direct, conduct, 
all theſe and more words, or ſenſes are expreſſed 
by the ſingle verb Pi in Hiphil; fo again, 70 
; bring, lead in, introduce, cauſe to enter, go in, come 


in. 
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in, are meant by the verb d; to walk backwards 
and forwards, to and fro, round about, here and 
there, with one another, often, frequently, conſtantly, 
with perſeverance ; theſe adverbial circumſtances 
are expreſſed by in Hithpael. 

Note, In Kal, all adjectives, verbs neuter, verbs 
derivative with 3 prefixed, which in reality have a 
paſſive ſignification, ſecreted and as it were laid 
aſide, thence named verbs deponent, in Hiphil aſ- 
ſume an active or tranſitive ſignification, as, 573 
to be great, to grow; Hiph. to magnify, in- 
creaſe, that is, make great: dp to be holy; 
Hiph. to hallow, ſanctify, that is, make holy: 
VN to be lighl, to ſhine; Hiph. to enlighten, il- 
lumine, that is, give light: y or 7 to be quick, 
alive, to live; Hiph. to quicken, vivify, revive, 
that is, to make quick, alive, to bring to life : 
or M to be preſſed, put in ſtraits and diffi- 


culties; Hiph. to preſs, oppreſs, beſiege: 599 ta 


fall down, to be caſt into; Hiph. throw down, 


caſt into. 
The ſhorteſt and ſureſt way of finding the pro- 
per and primitive ſignification of a word either 
noun or verb is to look for it firſt in Kal, and af- 
terwards in the other conjugations. 
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The formative letters of Hiphil, Hophal and 
Hichpael being uſually dropped in the future 
tenſe, imperative and infinitive, it may be urged 
again, that the Points are of uſe to ſhew imme- 
diately the conjugation; and the ſame anſwer here 
may be returned, which was given above. 
The other modification of the verb, which ! 
have named amplificative, is expreſſed in Hebrew 
not as in other languages by adverbs of quality, 
ſurely, greatly, abundantly—but 
Firſt and in general, by a reiteration of the 
word in the form of a verb and participle, or ge- 
rund, ſometimes the participle ſtanding firſt, and ; 
ſometimes the verb; as, Gen. il. 17. H 13 | 
dying, or by continual dying thou ſhalt die, that 
is, thou ſhalt certainly and inevitably die: Exod. 
iii. 7. y 79 ſeeing I have ſeen, that is, I 
have long ſeen a/tentively, with pity and compaſſion, / 
the afflition of my pe6ple : Ia, vi. g. ytw wow 
hear ye having heard, that is, though ye have 
repeatedly heard, yet ye will not underſtand, and 
though ye have repeatedly ſeen, yet ye 
will not perceive. 
Secondly, by doubling the laſt radical with 2 
reiteration, which heightens, as, 1 Ki, 8. 27. Iſa; 
xxiv. 19. 
0 H Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, by letters affixed, .called Paragogick, 
generally 2, and oftentimes N; as Gen. iii. 4. pn2n 
ye ſhall not ſurely die; Gen. xliv. 1. p55» as much 
as they can poſſibly carry, with all their might : 
Exod. xx. 12. P3W may be greatly, exceedingly 
prolonged : ſometimes the h is dropped, as, Deut. 
vi. 2. P. 

Fourthly, by ſynonymous verbs and nouns, as, 
Gen. viii. 3, 5+ xxvii. 33. Num. xvii. 12, 13. 

In Deut. xxx1. 8. and Joſh. 1. 5. the Hebrew 
is very emphatick by a repetition of the negative 
do in the ſecond ſentence; which is not done on 
occaſions of ſimple denial and affirmation, where 
1 conjunctive is to be rendered negatively without 
the repetition of x5. 

The Seventy felt the power of this paſſage by 
enforcing it with two negatives, the ſame as in 
Gen. iii. 1, 3; but the Apoſtle in his Ep. to the 
Heb. xiii. 5. hath increaſed the amplification by 
the addition of two negatives in the former part 
of the ſentence, and of three in the latter; no I 


will not leave thee, nor forſake thee, no, in no 
wiſe, or no, never. 


. 
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OE. PARTICLES, mvp 
Prepoſitions. 


Prepoſitions expreſs the relations of nouns to 
verbs, which reſpect either the ſituation, time or 
cauſe of motion and reſt : the prepoſitions 2522, 
prefixed to nouns and called inſeparable, are taken 
notice of under the article of Caſes; thoſe which 
follow, are called ſeparable. 

1. Prepoſitions denoting the ſituation, place, 
time of motion and reſt, or the terminus to, from, 
in, againſt which a perſon or thing as or is. 

Beſide, near, at, in the power, under the ſhadow 
of N: unto, up to, even to : in preſence of, 
the face of, before 95: to, for, againſt, in be- 
half, favour and disfavour of : after, behind 
: over, paſt, beſide My: beyond, on this ſide, 
overagainſt, on, to the other ſide MY, My Sy, 
My N: over-head, above, upon, near y: round, 
about nd: under, underneath, below, inſtead of 
Mn: in, on, between hq: in the midſt of r: 
on the out ſide of : from, out of . 

2, Prepolitions, denoting the cauſe, motive or 
inſtrumentality of motion and reſt, 


H 2 With 
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With, together, in conjunction with BY, y: 
for the ſake of, becauſe of ya, wh), 55, WD: 
without Nn, 92, 935, *n52. 
Of theſe and a few other prepoſitions not here 
ſpecified, it is obſervable, that moſt are fimple, 
and ſome are compounded, 


Adverbs. 


Adverbs are joined to verbs, or adjectives; ex- 
planatory of ſome circumſtance or quality: 


Of Time. 


"ND when? d w how long? dy now; OVN 
to day, at this time; d dayly ; M tomorrow; 
Yon yeſterday ; 51D heretofore, formerly; dp, 
Yb anciently ; ci always, for a continuance 
BW before that; Mut N after that; , Rx 
then, at that time; NY ſuddenly ; d quickly, 
ſwiftly. 

Of Place, 
N, y where? ND, ND here; dy there; Ou 


from thence, 
Note, * ſometimes receives an affix, as, vn 


(for xn 8) where is he? dym where art thou? 


Of 


Of Interrogation. 


wd why, wherefore ? 857 is it not? PR how? 
Of ſimple Affirmation and Denial. 


DI yes, alſo; h ſo, thus; PR, BIR certainly, 
truly; D32R verily ; N, DN, PR no, not. 

Note, Þ receiveth affixes with a change of 
into h, as 125 (for 875) like him, it; 5515 like 
you; 929 as J. 


Of Quality, Quantity and Aſſeveration. 


D greatly, very much; D emptily, fool- 
iſhly; N vainly, in vain; Dan for nought, un- 
deſervedly, freely; De Nas I live; mp n as 
the Lord liveth : but the general way of expreſ- 


ſing quality and aſſeveration, or ſtrong affirmation 
and denial is by reduplication. 


Of Condition, Doubt and Wiſh. 


ex if; Dx h but if; $5 ON if not, unleſs ; 
YR, 12 perhaps; 37 > oh that, I wiſh, 


Of Reaſon, 


) becauſe, for; WN, wo5 that; WN by, 15 oy, 
17 wherefore, therefore; x3 now, now then, 


Of 
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Of Invocation. 


In, M7 lo, behold ; M ho, harkSe ; dam come 
hither takes affixes, as, 373 here J am, 
Interjections. 
der ha! oh! expreſſing diſlike and contempt 
MW how ! m, N woe to you! xn behold, obſerve; 
551 fie upon it! XR where is he? 


Derivation and Diſtinction. 


We have ſeen in Engliſh how words inter- 


change and are derived from each other, generally 


with ſome variation, but oftentimes without it: 
the {ame practice is obſervable in Hebrew, Greek 
and Latin, 

The Hebrew language in particular is conſi- 
dered under the ſimilitude of a tree with its root 
and branches: the verb is the radix or root, and 
the branches are not only nouns and particles, 
but even verbs and their ſignificatigns, formed 
ſometimes by doubling the laſt radical, but in 
general by ſervile letters, particularly thoſe called 
PAIRRN emantic; which are dropped, changed, 
or added at the beginning, middle or end. 

Firſt, nouns from nouns by a change of termi- 
nation: and here we muſt lay aſide for a moment 
all 
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all notions of gender and number, as if no ſuch 
diſtinction exiſted in the Hebrew language. For 
we ſhall often find, that N, D,, BY, I are ſigni- 
ficative and derivative diſtinctions; as, I final in 
T2718 the ground, which is dropped in O18 
mankind, the human ſpecies ; in d Sarah, for 
Sarai by a change of » into N; in wum woman, 
from wi? man; d and m final in / burnt 
offerings, from vd fire: in v heavens, nww 
names, from Eu a name, M352 a kingdom, from 
TP» a king: 7 1 added in 7TwRY beginning, N 
firſt, from v head; d in d dayly, from y 
day; in gem graciouſly, freely, from N favour. 

In this manner it is eaſy to apprehend how nouns 
come from nouns by a change of termination: 
But the thing of greateſt importance and diffi- | 
culty is, to diſcern how nouns come from verbs, 
and verbs from verbs, by letters at the beginning 
as well as end, and in the middle; in which ſeems 
to lie the myſtery of the Hebrew language. To 
draw the learner's attention, and give him a tran- 
ſient lock into this profound and wonderful ſecret, 
I would offer the following obſervations. 

Nouns come from verbs perfect and ere 
gencrally in Kal, Hiphil and Hithpacl; fometimes 
in Niphal and from the Participles. 


1. In 
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1. In Kal a Noun and verb are often the ſame; 
as, Nat to facrifice, and a ſacrifice; n to be 
great, and greatneſs ; NN to be light, and light: 
fometimes the noun differs in termination, 7Tpy 
viſitation, from pg to viſit; Nu fin, DRU a 
fin offering, from xu to fin; oa a ſon, n a 
daughter, a a houſe or family, from M2 to 


build. 


2. Nouns, as Buxtorf ſaith, are derived in Hiphil 
by d changed into & for the ſake of ſofter pro- 
nunciation, but I would ſay, for the ſake of more 
eminent diſtinction; as, MIR a monument, me- 
morial, from N to remember, be mindful ; & 2 
thing moſt fit for building, a ſtone, from da to 
build; p apt to turn and make other things turn, 
a wheel, from MD to face, turn and look about, 


every way : But in Hiphil nouns are more fre- 


quently formed by d prefixed, ſignifying the 
means, inſtrument or place of action, as, nan 
an altar, the place of ſacrificing, 572» a place of 
magnificence, a tower, treaſury, Mn a means or 
inſtrument of light, a luminary ; and by » inſert- 
ed, ſignifying power and authority, as, PPD, a 
perſon of rank and command, a ſteward or officer, 
who is not only inveſted with the right of inſpect- 


ing 
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ing affairs and viſiting others himſelf, but can 
appoint them to office. 

In Hithpael nouns are formed by H prefixed, 
ban the globe, or preſent world, where in conſe- 
quence of the fall and flood things are mixed one 
with another confuſedly ; alſo an improper and 
unnatural mixture of ſeeds, from 559 to confuſe. 

4. Participial nouns are formed by \ inſerted 
after the firſt and ſecond radical, as h an aſcent, 
a flight or continuation of ſteps ; alſo an holocauſt, 
from fy to aſcend ; BY day, the time of buſineſs 
and action, from dem to be buſy, in tumult and 
agitation z NIL that which is heard, a report, 
fame. : 

This is the general proceſs of nouns : ſome are 
alſo evidently formed by & and 7 inſerted, not- 
withſtanding the contrary doctrine of Buxtorf and 
the Jewiſh grammarians, and by 1 prefixed, 

Likewiſe occaſionally are uſed 5, w, 5, 2 pre- 
fixed, in forming names of places, things and 
perſons, alſo particles as, 5223 Babel, u, 
Papa, , Wh? - 

With reſpe& to derivative verbs let it ſuffice 
for the preſent to give this hint, that they come 
only from verbs imperfe&, which alone afford the 
greateſt room for the extenſion of the few roots 
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in Hebrew to an infinite degree, beyond any other 
language in the world; to ſay nothing of com- 
pounds by the junction of two roots, of which 
there are many proper names, nor of cognate 
verbs, formed by a change of letters of the ſame 
organ. | 

The verbs in Hebrew are ſimple; none are 


| compounded, as in Greek and Latin, by prepoſi- 


tions, which are always placed before the noun, 
or underſtood in the verb; by which is avoided 
that incumbrance and deformity, complained of 
in the Engliſh Grammar, p. 76. 

Verbs imperfect begin with 3, or d, have) 
inſerted, and end with 7 or the laſt radical doub- 


led; in which manner they are to be looked for 
in Hebrew Lexicons. 


SYNTAX. 


This part of the ſacred language Buxtorf hath 
laboured with the ſweat of his brow, moſt things 
well and plainly, but ſome too ſubtily with the 
figures, or rather fine tools of pleonaſm and enal- 
lage; by the help of which he converts, like an 
artiſt in legerdemain, plurals into ſingulars, and 
explications into redundances. If the Reader will 
keep in view the principals laid down in the Syn- 

tax 
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tax of the Engliſh Grammar, he will not be miſled 
by the deception ; though perhaps after all, there 
will remain ſome idiomatick difficulties in the 
conſtruction, which no tropes can ſatisfactorily 
reſolve : let us therefore without recourſe to ſuch 
turnings and windings ſincerely walk and humbly 
work in the light afforded us, and not fit down 
idly and diſcontentedly, or reject the light, be- 
cauſe we are not as yet in the full blaze of day. 


Nominative Caſe. 


1. In Hebrew verbs agree with the Nominative 

caſe in gender as well as in number and perſon. 
2. In a ſentence the verb generally ſtands firſt, 
and next to it the noun in the nominative caſe. 
If there come one noun ſingular with a plural, or 
two or three nouns ſingular, the verb may be ſin- 
gular, agreeing with the firſt noun ſingular, and 
with the others diſtributively, or it may be plural, 
if the noun plural ſtand next to the verb; as, 
Gen. vil. 7. RI) entered Noah and his ſons. Exod. 
IX, 34. when Phroah ſaw, that N ceaſed the 
rain, and the hail and the thunders; but in ver. 
xxxiii. Vm ceaſed the thunders and hail. Gen. 
xxxvii. 10. Nn are we to come, I, and thy mo- 
I 2 ther, 
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ther, and thy brethren? Gen. xx. 7. Man thou 
ſhalt die, thou and all thy houſe. 

3- When two nouns come before the verb, the 
one maſculine and the other feminine, the verb 
will agree with the maſculine as the more worthy ; 
Gen. ii. 25. VP they were both 's naked, 
the man and his wife, and did not W] ya (fur. 
Hithp.) put each other to the bluſh, or were 
not abaſbed: Prov. xxvii. . paw maſ. ointment and 
Mop fem. perfume mv), that is, each, eſpecially 
ointment, (after their uſe) rejoiceth the heart; 
bur if the feminine ſtand next after the verb, 
then the verb may agree with the feminine, as, 


Eft. ix. 29. then 2797 wrote Eſther the Queen 
and Mordecai. 


4. Nouns of multitude and number have the 
verb either ſingular or plural, as 1 Sam. xvi. 4. 
the Elders of the city ym went trembling, and 
each man ſaid. Pſ. cxix. 103. how 1911 
ſweet are TMR thy words, that is, each, every 
one of them and all together. Gen. i. 14. p let 
there be M a body, collection, or conjunction 
of luminaries ; y let all of them be. Lev. xx. 
4. if the people why hide. Joſh. vii. 11. Iſrael 
Nen hath ſinned, and have may tranſgreſſed. With 
plural names of nations, as, mb, e the 
| verb 
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verb may be either ſingular in a collective ſenſe, 
or plural in a diffuſive, many perſons, as, Judg. 
i. 29. Pf. cv. 38. Exod. xiv, 10, 25. Gen, xlv. 
2. In like manner ER is uſed with a verb, 
participle and adjective ſingular or plural, as, Gen, 
i. I, 26, XX. 13. XXXv, 7. Exod. xx. 3. Joſh, 
xxiv. 19. 

Adjeclives are likewiſe uſed diſtributively ſin- 
gular with nouns plural. 

Buxtorf ſtrives hard to explain away the plura- 
lity of d under a rule of Jewiſh device, that 
nouns of dominion and authority uſe the plural 
number for the ſingular, and inſtances particularly 
the uſuage of ; Am,; which he ſuppoles to be plu- 
ral in regimine, when applied evidently to a ſingle 
perſon, as, my, his, their lord, the lord of the 
land, the fear of the Lord, Gen. xxiv. 9. xl. 1, 
xlii. 30. Job xxviii. 28, It is true, that » is 
conſtantly affixed to m, when uſed ſingular in 
the ſenſe of lord from a mark of reſpect, juſt as 
we ſay, my lord, to a perſon of rank; but this 
doth not certainly prove it to be plural upon this 
occaſion. For the » might be retained from cuſ- 
tom, or rather for the ſake of a deflection like 
DAN, N, 29 and many other words, However, 
admitting N to be plural occaſionally in the 

| ſingu- 
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ſingular ; yet is it alſo uſed in a plural ſenſe with 
verbs plural, applied in Gen. xviii. 2. to the 
three Perſons, and in xix. 2. to two of them un- 
der the title of D»589HN, called alſo in verſe 10. 
Wr, who appeared to Abraham and Lot; 
where though Moſes, putting, as he often doth, 
a vail upon his face, hath not told us in plain and 
poſitive words, yet hath he by the change of perſon 
Kid | in the verbs, and by the circumſtances of Lot's and 
Abraham's reverence and proſtration, that theſe 
Perſons, Meſſengers, Directors or Conductors, for 
{o the word jn ſignifies, were ſuperior to mere 
Angels, or created Beings. Indeed Moſes's vail 
is fo fine, that it may generally be ſcen through 
by an attentive beholder, but here in the xviii. 
chap. he ſpeaketh openly, that Jehovah appeared 
to Abraham, who lift up his eyes, and looked, 
and lo three Perſons—and fo it is ſaid in the xix. 


chap, ver. 1. Two Angels came to Sodom at even, 
and when Lot x11 looked, or ſaw (not them, but 
perhaps fome irradation or glory, by which he 
knew who were his viſitors) he roſe up to meet 
them, and bowed himſelf with his face towards the 
ground, and ſaid, behold now my Lords, turn 
ye in, I pray you—alſo in Mal. i. 6. the whole 
plural is uſed, without being 7 regimine ; where 

Jehovah 
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Jehovah faith, if I am Dim, where is my fear? 
Now all that can fairly be inferred from the ap- 
plication of this and other nouns plural to the 
true God, is that they imply a Trinity in Unity, 
which is all we contend for; but not a Unity 
without a Trinity, 

A Trinity in Unity, though exiſting in the very 
conſtitution of things, a prevailing principle or 
efficient cauſe of every pleaſing operation in na- 
ture, and taught in almoſt every page of the Old 
Teſtament, is inconſiſtent with the principles and 
very being of Judaiſm, and therefore it is no 
wonder, that every Jew ſhould diſavow the doc- 
trine, and labour to explain it away ; but the 
wonder is, that any Chriſtian ſhould learn from 
them to do the ſame. Certainly every true, prac- 
tical believer cannot help acknowledging and 
thankfully accepting the Son to atone, the Holy 
Ghoſt to ſanctify, and the Father to pardon and 
reward. 


If nouns of multitude and number at large 
were not really plural, and in ſome point of meet- 
ing and unity, really ſingular, there would be a 
natural and groſs impropriety in their uſuage, and 
in the rule of grammar; and if HmT75>8 had not in 
reality and acceptation a plural ſenſe, there would 


be 
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be no occaſion for that guard and reſtriction upon 
it in Deut. vi. 4. hear, O Iſrael, Jehovah our 
Elohim is one Jehovah :” Here Jehovah is the 
point, the ume re &r, in which Elohim s, rte the 
three, Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, unite and 
agree. Obſerve, no verb is expreſſed in the ori- 
ginal; which omiſſion leaves us at liberty to ſay 
either way, 
Mi N οο‚. | Dre mn that is, 

I, thou, he Jehovah, am, art, is Elohim, Adonim, 
Bey, chyn Iſa. liv. 3. or we, they Elohim are 
Jehovah m one Effence or Being. 

This accounts for a ſeeming abſurdity of ſcrip- 
ture, and explains it into the greateſt propriety, 
namely, the abrupt change of perſon from the 
third ſingular to the third plural, from thence im- 
mediately to the firſt ſingular or plural, as, Gen: 
Xviii. 1. Jehovah appeared to Abraham, and Io 
three Perſons were ſtanding— 2. Abraham faid, 
my Lord, if I have found favour in hy ſight, 
waſh ye your feet—reſt ye ycurſelves— ver. g. He 
faid—10. J will certainly return—16, the Men or 
Perſons roſe up and they looked toward Sodom 
17. and Jehovah ſaid, ſhall 7 hide — 20, 1. { will 
go down—22. and the Perſons turned their faces 
from thence, and they went toward Sodom: Gen. 

xix. 
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Yix. 18. Lot ſaid unto them (the two Angels) O! 
pot ſo, my Lord—behold now thy ſervant—thou 
haſt magnified thy mercy—21. he ſaid I have 
accepted—7 will not overthrow——Gen.: i. 26. 
Elohim (that i is, in unity, each) 2 ſaid, let uc 
make—in our image—27, Elohim created man in 
his own image—Gen. xi. 6. Jehovah ſaid, let s 
go down. — The ſame ſtyle is uſed in the New 
Teſtament; as, Mat. xxviii. 20. Jeſus ſaid to his 
diſciples, go, baptize in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt, and lo, I am with you al- 
way Act. xiii. 2. while they miniſtered to the 
Lord, the Holy Ghoſt ſaid, ſeparate me Barnabas 
and Saul for the work, whereunto I have appoint- 
ed them. 
Here, in theſe/ inſtances each Perſon ſpeaks 
diſtinctly, with the ſame authority, with equal 
claims of divinity, and with mutual conſent like 
a third in muſick, and the unity of colours. The 
third is the only perfe& chord, and the principle 
that conſtitutes all harmony; it modulates, tem- 
perates and reſolves every diſcord, which is no- 
thing but a departure from a third, and the far- 
theſt removal, namely, the ſecond, makes the great- 
eſt diſcord : the fall of angels and man introduced 
diſcord and evil, moral and natural, into the world; 


K and 
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and it is only a triune agency or threefold inter- 
poſition, that can change the diſcord into har- 
mony, and the evil into good. | 

1 could not help dwelling fo long upon a truth 


the ſimpleſt in nature, and the moſt intereſting 


Genitive Caſe. 

A noun after a noun may be rendered either 
as in appoſition, in regimine, as a participle with 
the verb ſubſtantive, or an adjective; as, by the 
hand of David my my ſervant; the land Judah, 
or of Judah; the city Jeruſalem, or of Jeruſa- 
lem; Judg. xi. 1. the ſon of a woman um an 


harlot, or that was an harlot ; a ſon en of wiſ- 


dom, or a wiſe ſon; dN *WWR the bleſſedneſs of 
the man, bleſſed the man, or the man is bleſſed. 


A noun after a participle paſſive, or adjective 
is governed of it, ſtanding generally like a noun 
in regimine, without a prepoſition ; which muſt be 
ſupplied according to the ſenſe of the context, as, 
Pſ. xxii. 7. Iſa. liii. 3. Dy Ma deſpiſed of the peo- 
ple: Deut. xxi. 23. ©7178 N99 accurſed, or the 
curſe, of God: Prov. x. 8. Job ix. 4. 20 Dn 
wiſe of or in heart. 


- 


There 
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There is, as obſerved by Buxtorf, an ellipſis 
ſometimes of the former noun, and ſometimes of 
the latter. 80 | 

1. Of the former noun, when the abſtract is 


uſed as the concrete, & or dome other noun be- 
ing underſtood ; which reconciles the conſtruction 


of a verb maſculine with a noun feminine, as x 
Ki. xxii. 36. un (fem.) a proclamation, that is, 
WH, or p the man, voice or ſound, that made 
it, My (maſ.) paſſed through the hoſt; Gen. i. 14. 
JD y let there be pd a place, body, means 
or inſtrument of light; y M867 a ſin offering, 
that is, d a lamb, or vy a kid, coutcheth be- 
fore the door, is near at hand; Iſa. xli. 24. N 
my very abominable the man that chooſeth you. 
2. Of the latter noun emphatically, when the 
firſt noun ſtands ix regimize, though the ſecond, 
inſtead of being in the genitive caſe, is in the 
ahlative or dative with the inſeparable prepoſitions, 
9, 2, 2, or inſeparable N, y; Iſa. ix. 3. Typ2 
pp (inſtead of ſimply 8p nmaw)) like the joy 
or rejoicing of that in harveſt, or which is made in 
the time of harveſt, that is, the greateſt joy; 2 
| Sam. 1. 21, yaÞ2Q YI (for yaa N or SN NT 
like heaven of heavens) ye mountains in Gilboa, 
that is, ye mountains, any one of you, even the 
K 2 higheſt, 
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higheſt, be no dew; nor rain upon you; 1 Chron. 
xXiii. 28. v 9235 NM the purification even of 
every holy thing; Ezek. xiii. 2. cap Nn the 
prophets even of ſuch as prophecy out of their 
own hearts: ſee Pf, bexx. 14. Iſa. xiv. 1 9. Judg. 
v. 10. inſtances of ſeparable prepoſitions. 


Dative, Accuſative and Ablative. 


In theſe Caſes alſo the prepoſition is often ellip- 
tical, particularly when pronouns are affixed, and 
muſt be ſupplied according to the ſenſe ; as, Pf. 
xxxvi. 12. let not the foot of pride (that is, the 
proud man, the abſtract for the concrete) 9912 
come upon, or againſt me; 2 Ki. xviii. 31. eat 
ye every one 1222 of his own vine, for vba O, as 
in Gen. 1u. 11. 

Note, that according to the fourth rule, in the 
Engliſh Grammar, p. 67, when two or more 
nouns come before the verb, or follow it, the 
ſenſe is uſually completed with the noun in the 
ablative caſe, and the nominative or accuſative 
caſes are repeated, or added at the end of the 
ſentence : ſee Gen, xl. 5. xli 10. i. 16, Mal. iv. 4. 

Verbs in Hebrew, as thoſe in Greek and Latin, 
govern nouns very peculiarly, with reſpe& to 
Caſes, prepoliions being expreſſed or omitted 


even 
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even after the ſame verb; the reaſon of which 
may be ſometimes the order or ſenſe of the words, 
and ſometimes brevity, or a poetical liberty, as 
in Engliſh, © he gave me money, or gave money 
to me; aſked me a queſtion, aſked money of me, 
aſked me for my vote; the book pleaſeth me, or 
is pleaſing to me; worthy better fate, or of a 
better fate.” —Buxtorf is very minute on theſe 
peculiarities without ſo much as hinting at their 
occaſion. 


Noun Adjective. 


The Adjective and Participle generally follows 
the Subſtantive, and agrees with it in gender and 
number, like the verb with a ſubſtantive, and the 
ſame rules may ſerve to explain apparent anoma- 
lies without the help of the figures, enallage. or 
pleonaſm. | | 

1. An adjective ſingular is joined diſtributiyely 
with a noun plural as, Pſ. cxix. 139. PD W 
juſt thy judgements, that is, each, every one of 
them is juſt; Iſa. xvi. 8. 58 pawn mpTe the 
fields of Heſhbon, each is languiſhing, as in Hab. 
lil. 17. where the verb ſingular is with the noun 
plural, the fields, not one of them yieldeth fruit. 


2. An 
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2. An adjeaive with ſubſtantives plural and 
fingular of different, or the ſame gender will be 
maſculine, the moſt worthy; as, Neh. ix. 13. 
Pan MnD PN good ſtatutes and command- 
ments: ſee 1 Ki. vii. 3. Deut. xxvili, 32. Job i. 
13. dpf MW. BAR Abraham and Sarah were 
old; except when the adjective properly belongs 
to the latter ſubſtantive, then it will agree with 
it, though the former be maſculine, or even in 
regimine; as Jer. vii. 20. ru Nam N mine 
anger and my fury ſhall be poured out, properly, 
my heat ſhall act as fire in the fuſion of metals; 
1 Sam. 11. 4. Hmm P12 Np the bow of the 
ſtrong, that is, the ſtrong in or by reaſon of the 
bow, ſhall be broken, properly diſcouraged or de- 
jected; 1 Ki, xvii. 6. n 85 jawn e the cruſe 
of oil, that is, the oil in the cruſe, did not fail, 
Note, There is an Ellipſis of the ſubſtantive, 
when the adjective ſingular or plural ſtands alone, 
generally in the feminine; which may be con- 
ſtrued either neutrally, with a ſupply of the noun 
underſtood, or as a real noun ſubſtantive, 

As to what Buxtorf obſerves p. 347. on an 
ellipſis of the adjective, in this he ſeems to be 
fanciful in every inſtance, remarkably in that of 
Prov. xvii. 22. whoſo findeth a wife, (that is, 

ſaith 
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faith he, a good wife) findeth a good thing ;”” and 
XX11. 1. “ a name (that, is a good name) is better 
than great riches.” Here what Buxtorf with mo- 
deſty calls a deſigned ellipſis, a raſh Corrector 
boldly affirms to be a groſs error in the text, aſk- 
ing a queſtion with uncommon diſcernment and 
ſmartneſs, what, is every wife a good thing ? and 
anſwering it without the leaſt ceremony and he- 
fitation, no, no; this is a miſtake, a blunder of 
the Tranſcribers; the true reading is, whoſo 
findeth a good wife, findeth a good thing. This 
to be ſure is ſpeaking plainly, even to children, 
and no proverb; but Solomon writ for men 
to exerciſe their underſtanding in diſcovering a 
more ſtriking and hidden ſignification, that mar- 
riage, with all its hazards, cares and troubles is 
more eligible both as a publick and private good 
than a ſtate of fornication; where a man lives in 
common at the hazard of health, and with leſs 
love and care of the mother and offspring, than 
the beaſts of the field, or the birds of the air. 


The Infinitive Mood, 


The Infinitive is often uſed in the form of a 
gerund, ſtanding like a noun in regimine, inſtead 
| of 
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of being in Kal with an adverb of time, or pro- 
noun relative and the nominative caſe. 

1. The verb neuter with poſſeſſive pronouns af- 
fixed; Mich. vii. 15. Pen n in the days of 
thy coming, or thy departure out of Egypt, for, 
when, or the days in which, thou cameſt—Toſh, 


x. 27. W2un 812 N97 at the time of the goitig 
down of the ſun, or of ſunſet—Ifa. xx. 1. 


y NN M22 in the year of Tartan's coming, 
for, the year, in which Tartancame. 

2. The verb active with a noun in the accuſa- 
tive. Gen. ii. 4. u ON in the day of the 
Lord's making the heaven and the earth, for, 
when, or the day in which the Lord made, or 
the day that (hat inſtead of which and dropping 
the prepoſition in) the Lord made, or, the Lord 
made, (dropping the pronoun relative) or, accord- 
ing to the Greek phraſe, joining the relative with 
the antecedent, ** what day the Lord made,“ 
J futge sreumre kuf. Theſe conciſe forms of 
ſpeech, which every language adopts after its own 
manner, are to be conſidered as idioms, ſcarcely 
reducible to any rule of grammar. 

3. Participial or verbal nouns uſed for the inft- 
nitive mood and nouns, in a manner ſimilar to 


thoſe in di, do, dum in Latin, called gerunds. 
Deut. 


Deut. x. 12. What doth the Lord thy God re- 
quire of thee but PAX MM IR i ad timendum 
Dominum, to fear the Lord thy God, bh to walk 
in all his ways, Hands to love him, literally, to 
be conſtant in fearing, walking, loving, or that of 
fearing—the earth ſhall be full mT TR M317 of, wih 
or in knowing the Lord, Iſa. xi. . 

4. The Infinitive and Gerunds have generally 
> or 8, 1 2 prefixed, but ſometimes the prepo- 
ſition is omitted: 1 Sam. xv. 22. y.] to obey is 
better than ſacrifice. n mM MAR d the Lord 
would not deftroy thee; Deut. x. 10. yaw U N 
they would not hear, Iſa. xxviii: 12. what the Lord 
y 127 Fo! will ſay unto me more, literally, what 
the Lord will proceed or add to ſay to me, Num. 
xxii. 19. ſee Gen. viii. 10, 12, 7 prefixed to the 
Infinitive after q. | 

It is not good S that the man be, or 
for the man to be alone, Gen. xviti. It is bettet 
that I give Gen. 2. xxix 19. This conſtruc- 
tion reſembles that of the Accuſative caſe before 
the Infinitive mood; which is generally expreſſed 
by an Adverb, particularly 5 hat, ſometimes 
i225 with and without WR, before the Verb 
in Kal, or in the other Conjugations, as, I know 

L 'F 
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S that thou art a fair woman, Gen. xii. 11. When 
the woman ſaw, Y that the tree was good - Gen. 
iii. 6. Whereby ſhall I know 5 that I ſhall inhe- 
rit—Gen. xv. 8. I know him, Wr pd that he 
will command—Gen. xvili. 19. 

The waters returned, were ph in or a going, 
inſtead of cin, that is, kept going or running 
continually from off the earth, Gen. viii. 3, 15. 
ſee Ezek. i. 14. where the gerunds ſtand without 
the verb ſubſtantive, which is underſtood. 

After Ty until, with and without wn, the verb 
is placed either in the Infinitive, or in Kal, &c. 
as, U or 2v W until the purſuers return, Joſh. 
ii. 16, 22. WN WN Ty until that all the people 
had completely paſſed, or had done paſting over 
Jordan, Joſh. iii. 17. Dn Ty until every thing 
was accompliſhed, Joſh. iv. 10. 

The latter verb, when it ſignifies the final cauſe, 
that, in order to, may be placed either in Kal with 
1 prefixed, to be conſtrued as the Subjunctive, or 
in the Infinitive, or in Kal with pb or Maya, 
and frequently in the Infinitive with 5 prefixed ; 
as, bring forth with thee every living thing, 
un that they may breed abundantly—Gen. 
viii, 17. Let my people go 971231) that they may 

ſerve 
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ſerve me, Exod. x. 3. God meant it for good 
mvp nb for the bringing to paſs, or that he might 
bring to paſs—Gen. I. 2. For this cauſe have I 
upheld thee TRI Mya to make thee ſee my 


power, d W271) and to declare my name—Exd9, 
ix. 1. Pharoah will not hearken man h in order 


to multiply my wonders, or that my wonders may 
be multiplied, Exod. xi. 9. See for 5 prefixed, 
Gen. vi. 17, 20. Exod. x. 1, 2. xiii. 9. Deut. 
viii. 3. Prov. xxii. 19, 20, 

The Hebrew delights in the change of expreſ- 
ſion more than any other language; hence that 
variety of ſynonymous words and conſtruction 
to be continually met with in expreſſing the ſame 
thing, particularly in didactick, deſcriptive and 
poetical parts, not only for the reader's delight, 
bur to make the ſtronger impreſſion upon him. 

In deſcribing the riſe of the waters, Gen. vii. 
17, 18, 19, 20. are uſed the different verbs M, 
We, con, NAY, and their abatement, ch. viii. 
I, 3, 5, 11. eb, 1229, MD, n, Wp, Nom ; the 
dry land is expreſſed by two words, NWI and 2 
ver. 8, 14: in deſcribing the obſtinacy of Pha- 
roah's heart, Exod. x. 1, 20. vii. 3. xili. 5. are 


uſed three verbs Jag, pin, Twp; which variations 
L 2 da 
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do not appear in the tranſlation, neither will their 
beauty and expreſſiveneſs appear to the reader, 
until he diſcover their preciſe and ideal difference: 


Here is no poverty, but a richneſs of language. 
The Verb Subſtantive n. 


1. This verb is generally elliptical, and whe- 


ther elliptical or expreſſed hath generally the no- 
* minative caſe after it as well as before it; as, 


Aaron thy brother ſhall be Jag thy Prophet, 
Exod. vu. 1.— ſo in Engliſh, it is, J, he, ſbe, they, 
not me, him, her, them; which are vulgariſms. 

2. The following noun is often put in the ob- 
lique caſe with 2 or Þ prefixed, as the Lord ſhall 
be 175D223 (in, for) thy confidence, Prov. iii. 26, 
the God of my Fathers was M (for) my help, 
Exod. xviii. 4, Ahitophel is 2wp2 among, or 
one of the conſpirators with Abſolom, 2 Sam, xv, 
31. how long ſhall this man be vp (for, as) a 
ſnare to us? Exod. x. 7. thou ſhalt be 385 (fer, 
45) a Father of many nations, Gen xvii. 4. they 
ſhall be wa) (as it were) one fleſh, Gen. ii. 
24. he ſhall be to thee 9 (for, inſtead of) a 
mouth, and thou ſhalt be to him g (virtu- 
e/ly, inſtead of] God, Exod, iv, 16, it became 


Y 
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mb) (was changed, turned into) a rod, Exod, 
iv. 3. in this laſt ſenſe are uſed the verbs rn and 
dow); ſee Jer. ix, 11, and xxiv. 9. Deut. xxviii. 
37. Hol. ii. 12. | 

3. The verb dyn with a participle is frequently 
uſed inſtead of the verb itſelf, when the action 
begins, or continues; as, while there was war, or 
during the war between the houſe of Saul and the 
houſe of David, Abner pm T7 was daily endea- 
vouring to ſtrengthen himſelf, ſtood firm, for the 
houſe of Saul, 2 Sam. iii. 6, every nation Dwy yry 
made Gods of their own, 2 Ki. xvii. 29. ſee 
Exod, xiii. 21, and xiv, 8. where, and perhaps on 
every other uſage of the Participle for a verb, the 
verb ſubſtantive is underſtoqd, 

The Caſe either Nominative or Oblique, and 
the Infinitive, Abſolute, the Verb mn, ſome other 
Verb, or ſome Prepoſition being elliptical. 

This Moſes—the man that brought us out of 
Egypt, we wot not what is become of him, Exod. 
xxxii. 1. the Merchant—in his hand the ballances 
of deceit, Hoſ. xii, 7. the S/ork—the fir trees 
her habitation, Pf, civ. 17. the Voice —of him 
that crieth, Iſa. xl. 3. 1—this my covenant with 
them, Iſa. lix. 21. - my prayer to thee, O 


Lord; I my feet were almoſt gone; be that 
heareſt 
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heareſt the prayer, to thee ſhall all fleſh come, 
Pl. Ixix. 14. Ixxili. 2. Ixv. 3. ſee 2 Sam. xxiii, 
17. Pf. cxxv. 2. 

1—with my heart 225 to build an houſe of 
reſt, 1 Chron, xxviii. 2. the Man—whom I will 
not cut off from mine altar, M959 to conſume 
and grieve thine heart, 1 Sam. ii. 33. 

Here, in this form of expreſſion very frequent 
and emphatick, the ſenſe is ſo various and full, that 
the ſpeaker after making a ſhort pauſe or halt, 
which I have noted by this ſtroke —, as it were in 
doubt what words to uſe, proceeds directly with 
the latter part of the ſentence, leaving the hearer 
or reader to ſupply the defects of the former part 
out of the context and from his own imagination, 
which, as that operates, will vary the caſe; thus, 
where is Moſes? this Moſes delays coming to us; 
O, lo, behold this Moſes ; , as to this Moſes : 
He is become, turned merchant, the balances of de- 
ceit are in his hand; or the merchant hath, hold- 
etb, uſeth the ballances of deceit : The Stork 
loveth, chooſeth, maketh the fir trees her dwelling : 
T am the Lord, I am gracious, this is my covenant, 
or, I ſay, declare this my covenant : I bear theit 
reproaches, my prayer is to thee, O Lord, or, I 
make, pour cut my prayer—0O thou, that heareſt 
the 
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the prayer I was ſo confounded, weak, thoughtleſs, 
that my feet were almoſt gone. 

I purpoſed, had it in my heart to build: the 
man hall be, exiſt, ſtand, ſerve, will do every thing 
to conſume thine eyes and grieve thine heart. 

This pauſe, ellipſis, or whatever you will call 
it, of the former part of a ſentence, is of the ſame 
nature with that of the latter, taken notice of in 
the Engliſh Grammar, p. 67. and there is ſo much 
'nature in this figure of ſpeech, that the reader to 
feel its energy, muſt imagine the ſpeaker preſent, 
before him, and expreſſing by bodily geſtures his 
particular paſſion and agitation of mind, 

The tranſlators have ſometimes introduced ſup- 
plies improperly, becauſe ungrammatically, where 
there is no ellipſis; thus, he made alſo, Gen. i. 16. 
hn M? as if governed of dw Y underſtood ; 
which it is not, but coupled with xa, and 
thrown at the end of the ſentence for the ſake of 
ſmoothneſs, and to avoid interruption of the Infi- 
nitive, to rule, in immediate government; the 
tranſlation ſhould be thus, the leſſer light and 
the ſtars to rule the night,” as in Pſ. cxxxvi. g. 
e the moon and the ſtars to rule by night;” or 
thus, “ the leſſer light to rule the night with the 


ſtars," 
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ſtars,” as in Mal. iv. 4. with the ſtatutes and 
judgments,” connected with n law, and ſtand- 
ing in appoſition explanatory of it, as conliſting 
of ſtatutes and judgments, 

I would not be thought by this, or any other 
remark, to caſt the leaſt reflection upon our tranſ- 
lators, whom I honour and bow down to with the 
moſt profound reverence, 


The Pronoun Relative, Demonſtrative, and In- 
terrogative, 


1. The Pronoun Relative, both in the nomina- 
tive and oblique caſe, is very often elliptical, as, 
the Lord which giveth breath to the people upon 
it, that is, which are upon it, namely, the earth, 
If. xlii. 5, All (which) he had, he put in his 
hand, Gen. xxxix. 4. The man (whom) I ſhall 
not cut off, 1 Sam. ii. 33. By reaſon of that 
(which) the Lord did unto me, Exod, xiii. 8 

2. The Antecedent is very often elliptical, as, 
when thou art a thirſt, go unto the veſſels and 
drink of what (of the waters which) the young 
men have drawn, Ruth, 11. g. 


3. The Pronoun and Verb agrees with the An- 
tecedent in number, gender and perſon, as I am 


the Lord thy God, TMx2m1 WR who brought 
thee 
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thee out of the land of Egypt, Exod. xx. 1. Art 
thou the perſon, H WH who ſpakeſt; but the 
uſual form is the participle inſtead of the verb 
and pronoun relative, as, I am the Lord nwy 
making, for *1wy WR who made, Iſa. xliv. 24. 
Thou ſitteſt in the throne, vw judging, for, that 
judgeſt, right, Pf. ix. 5. Kill every woman, ry 
knowing, for, that hath known man, Num. 
xxxi. 17. 

1. The Pronoun Demonſtrative agrees with 
the Antecedent in gender and number, as, the 
woman, whom thou gaveſt to be with me, W] 
ſhe gave me of the tree, Gen. iii. 12. 

2. When there are two nouns, one before 1 
Verb Subſtantive, and the other after, the De- 
monſtrative as well as the Verb may agree with 
the latter, as, live joyfully with the wife, whom 
thou loveſt; for & pon that is thy portion, 
Eccl. ix. 9. Here x is maſculine, agreeing with 
don and not feminine, with nwR : the cuſtoms of 
my people x Haft it is vanity, not they are, agree- 
ing with yyn cuſtoms, Jer. x. 3. 

I. the Perſonal Interogative w is of both gen- 
ders and numbers; as, M7 who is David? 1 
Sam. xxv. 10. 25711 12). 2 who are to go? 
Exod x. 8,—22 NMR 1D who art thou, my fon ? 

M Gen, 
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Gen. xxvii. 18. n Y, 9 who art thou, my 
daughter? Ruth iii. 16. 

2. It is uſed in regimine without a prefix, as, 
the ox 1 of whom, or whoſe ox have I taken? 
1 Sam. X11, 3. 

3. It is uſed with & prefixed, as 1? of, belong- 
ing to whom, or whoſe daughter is this? Ruth ii. 8. 

4. It is ſometimes neuter, applied to a thing; 
as, M what is my life? that is, what is my ſitua- 
tion? 1 Sam. xviii. 18. W what is thy name? 
Judg, xiii. 17. But in this ſenſe is generally uſed 
T2, as, did what is thy name? Gen. xxxii. 27. 
o what have I to do with thee ? JG xi. 
12. 2 Sam. xvi. 10. 

The peculiar and difficult conſtruction of 3 
noun in regimine before the relative WR either ex- 
preſſed or underſtood, and before an adverb can 
only be explained, as Buxtorf obſerves, by an 
ellipſis. 

Pſ. Ixxxi. 6. Y N Naw, that is, JN DY NOW 
the lip or confeſſion of him, of men, or of a peo- 
ple which I knew not Prov. xxvi. 2. U n59p, 
that is, the curſe of him, who curſeth cauſeleſly, 


ſimilar to what our Saviour faith, whoſo is angry 
with 
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with his brother without cauſe—1 Ki. ii. 31. 
don the blood of him, that is ſhed cauſeleſly. 

In like manner is to be explained alſo another pe- 
culiar and difficult conſtruction of an accuſative 
caſe ſtanding after a noun, as, Hoſ. iii. 1. 
Damen n NR N rand literally, according to 
the love of the Lord the children of Iſrael, but 
in ſenſe, according to, or like the love of the 


Lord for, towards (58, or 5y being underſtood) 


the children, or with whith, or wherewith he loveth 
the children of Iſrael : ſee Gen. xix. 16. where 
the prepoſition is expreſſed. 

Thus have I endeavoured to explain the Gram- 
mar of the Hebrew language, and to make it 
appear, that with all its imagined difficulties and 
anomalies it is more natural, exact and regular 
than either Greek, Latin or Engliſh. 

Uniformity in every human language, and 
even in the ſacred, is obliged frequently and with 
propriety to give way to brevity, euphony, con- 
venience, diſtinction: hence the ellipſis of words, 
the change, omiſſion or addition of vowels, nay 
even of the ſturdy conſonants, particularly with 
the increaſe of ſyllables and in derivatives; as 
thus in Engliſh, mouſe mice; die dice; repeti- 
M 2 tion, 
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tion, explanation from repeat, explain; length, 
ſtrength from long, ſtrong; reſolution, admiſſion 
from reſolve, admit Theſe variations are ſo, fre- 
quent in Engliſh, that were it become a dead lan- 
guage, a critick might imagine them to be errors 
of tranſcribers. 

A language is diverſized and changed by the 
liberties of Poets, more than by any other accident. 

Though I would not venture to affirm, that 
there are no miſtakes committed in the Hebrew 
ſcriptures, yet I may, that errors ſhould be ſuſ- 
pected with modeſty, and emendations received 
with caution. | 

The Jews have a way of ſpeaking, that when 
a word hath its complement of letters, it 1s then 
written x52 full, and that when „ d, N, „ or 
other ſervile and hemantick letter is taken away, 
or changed, it is n defective, and when a letter 
is redundant, then it is vr or n paragogick, 
not that they by theſe terms acknowledge any 
error in the text, but only that ſuch omiſſion, 
change or addition was made for reaſons once 
well known, though ſecret at preſent. 

Now this jealouſy over the ſacred writings, and 
inbred perſuaſion of their correctneſs, though it 


may 
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may appear to fome as erroneous and ſuperſtitious, 
yet doubtleſs, if it be an error, is an error on 
the right fide. For certainly in ſuch a language 
as the Hebrew, ſo pregnant with ſenſe, and in 
writings ſo guarded with uncommon watchful | 
neſs, corrections cannot be admitted with too 
great caution, There ate certain alterations of 

proper names, as that of Abraham, Sarah, Jo- 
ſhuah—which had they not been explained, we 

ſhould be ready to pronounce, that they were 

errors of tranſcribers: this ſhould at leaſt teach 

us to ſuſpend our deciſion concerning differences 

obſervable in other names of perſons, things and 

places ; which we may fairly ſuppoſe to ariſe from 

ſome occaſion, as that of bearing two names, 

their being differently pronounced, or ſome other 

reaſon though it doth not appear. 

Cappellus, who in his Critics Sacra hath proved 

himſelf a man of real learning, and of great mo- 

deſty, ſpent, as he tells us in his preface, thirty- 

ſix years in revolving the ſeveral manuſcripts, 

printed editions, tranſlations, paraphraſes and com- 

mentaries of the Bible, in queſt of various read- 

ings; and indeed, with reſpect to the Points and 


Letters, as well radical as ſervile, but chiefly out 
| of 
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of the books of Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra 
and Nehemiah, and principally of proper names of 
men and cities, he hath brought into view a large 
number of various readings; yet he acquits the 
Jews of any wilful corruptions, and on every oc- 
caſion endeavours to help the reader to a ſolution 
of thoſe differences, and at laſt leaves him quiet 
and ſatisfied with his Bible by aſſuring him, that 
none of thoſe variations are of any conſequence, 
affecting neither Faith nor Manners, 


r 
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A OT till after this Work was finiſhed, fell 
into my hands a French Pamphlet, con- 
ſiſting of five Letters to Dr. Kennicot, on his 
ſcheme of collating Hebrew Manuſcripts, which 
demands attention: I leave Dr. Kennicat to re- 
move this Writer's charges upon himſelf and his 
manuſcripts of Inſufficiency to anſwer the end 
propoſed, having nothing to do with him but as 
a Grammarian. | 

He certainly proves himſelf an adept in He- 
brew by many remarks, particularly in his third 
Letter, where he ſpeaks of Hebraiſms in verbs, 
nouns, and the paragogick letters,, fome things 
well, and ſome not well. 

1. When he ſays, that the Hebrew makes na 
ſcruple of uſing one conjugation, tenſe, number 
and gender for another, theſe things are not 

ſpoken 
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ſpoken well; becauſe they proclaim uncertainty 
in the language, and becauſe theſe irregularities 
are not evident from the examples, even though 
brought out of the poetical parts, which never in 
any language ſhould be produced to invalidate 
the general and eſtabliſhed rules of Proſe. 

The ſenſe of 1223y Jer. ix, 19. though better 
perhaps in Hiph. we are forced to quit, is good in 
Kal, we have quitted; but in Pſ. Ixxxi. 6. a very 
difficult paſſage, the ſenſe is not cleared more by 
conſtruing yo>wR and in Hiphil than in Kal : 
this paſſage is made difficult, not only by the 


change of Perſon, but alfo by the ſignification of 
rw, whether it means merely diſcourſive lan- 
guage, or the profeſſion and form of religion; 
according to the latter ſignification the ſenſe may 
be given thus, “after (ſays the Lord) I had 
heard a profeſſion, (namely, that of Idolatry) 
which I did not acknowledge, allow of,” Here 
I cannot help taking advantage from this writer's 
liberty of thus conſtruing without the points to 


confirm my aſſertion, that the context is the beſt 


guide, how to render the verb in Kal, Niphal or 

Hiphil. 
If the Hebraician will attend to the principles 
and rules laid down in this and the Engliſh Gram- 
Mar 
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mar on the Tenſes, and on the agreement of Ad- 
jectives and Verbs with Nouns collectively or diſ- 
tributively taken, he will be able to reconcile the 
Anomalies imagined by this Author. 

He ſays, we need but open the Bible to find 
inſtances of the Perfect tenſe for the Future, and 
the Future for the Perfect.“ Since one aſſertion 
proves as much as another, I ſay, the Tenſes are 
regular and certain. | 

He brings two inſtances of a Verb ſingular 
with a Noun Plurall, one out of Job xii. 7. © aſk 
ya the tame beaſts, and Un each, even the 
loweſt, ſhall inftru& thee,” and one from Gen. 
xxxv. 26. © theſe are the ſons of Jacob, each of 
<vhich 49» was born to him ;” and two inſtances 
of Verbs Plural and the Nouns Singular, namely, 
Nouns of Multitude, as, ** whe dor war with 
all its attendant evils xn happen, meet toge- 
ther or occur, Exod. i. 10% pw) the wicked 
(all joined nee 122 flee, when no one purſu- 
eth, Prov. xxviil. 1.“ So in Gen. xi. 3. the Verb 
is Plural with — Singular, and in Exod. x. 5. 
the Verb is Singular and the Noun naw locuſts, 
but in ver. 6. the Verb 159) is Plural, according 
to Rule 4. page 60 of this Grammar, and Rule 3. 
in the Engliſh Grammar, page 66, | 

| N If 
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If Gen. xlix. 6. be conſtrued in the Futuct 
tenſe ſecond perſon, according to R. Solomon, AS 


Buxtorf lays, and not in the third perſon, there 
will be no diſagreement. of Gender, or in the 
Imperative, as in our Tranſlation, “ mine ho- 
nour, be not thou united.“ > 

2. When he ſays, that the Verb is often etlip- 
tical, the Perſon changed, the Adverb e cm 
repeated ſuperlatively, the Noun AdjeQive uſed 
neutrally and adverbially, the Second noun fome- 


times in regimine of the Firſt, and the paragogick 
Letters, d.,), „] are augmentative like Adverbs, 

theſe things are ſpoken well, and I am happy to 

ſee them come in aid and ſupport ol the Rules i in 
| this Grammar. | 5 
N This Writer ſpeaks from a penetrating night 
+ into the depth and extent of the Hebrew lan- 
5 guage, when he ſays, that in it no Letters or 
. Syllables are uſeleſs and inſignificant,” infomuch 
f | that were it poſſible for Letters themſelves to be 
ideal, it would be thoſe of the Hebrew. and 
that the force, dignity and energy of the Original 
N cannot appear in a Tranſlation, without great at- 


— 


tention to the paragogick Letters.” Hence the 

Hike remark made by the Son of Sirack, © the 

ſame things uttered in Hebrew, and tranſlated 
lite- 
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Frerally into any other language, have not the 
{ame force.” | 


One remark more on this Author, and I have 
done. He ſays, that ) conjunctive between two 
Nouns may ſometimes be rendered in the Genitive 
caſe, and inſtances Gen. iii. 16. Unto the wo- 
man he ſaid, I will greatly multiply thy ſorrows 
and thy conceptions,” that is, ſays he, of thy 
conceptions. 

I have made ſome remarks on the uſe of), par- 
ticularly p. 41. how it may variouſly be rendered 
when prefixed to a Verb, but its ſenſe of the Ge- 
nitive caſe hath eſcaped my obſervation, and it 
ſeems to require more and plainer proofs than this 
fingle inſtance. The common, conjunctive ſenſe 
and appears here to be ſatisfactory ; for the woman's 
puniſhment is other ſorrows beſides that of bea- 
ring children, whom alſo ſhe frequently bears 
and ſometimes two or three at a birth. 

The latter Noun with) prefixed may often be 
rendered <vith, in the Ablative caſe, ana cum; 
as, * Abner took David, and brought him be- 
fore Saul, wa) with the head of the Philiſtine in 
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kis- hand, 1 Sam. xvii. 57: there came à lion 
Mm with a bear, and he (namely the lion 
fingly) took a lamb”—The bear, though here in 
the : conciſe ſtyle of Scripture conſidered as in 
company with the lion, was moſt likely at ſome 
diſtance, or might have taken a lamb at ſome 
other time, as implied by the v. Ne in the ſingu- 


lar number; which would have been Plural, had 


both ſeized the lamb at the ſame time: Beſides, 
is it natural for a lion and a bear to go prowling 
together, and friendly to ſcize upon the ſame prey 
inſtead of attacking each other? 

If the ſtudent in Hebrew will compare the 5th 
and 6th chap. of the 2d book of Chronicles with 
the 8th ch, of 1 Kings on the dedication of -the 
temple, he will, be pleaſingly inſtructed in the 
art of criticiſm not only on the ule of ) conſtantly 
inſerted in the Participle, and its omiſſion often 


as a Conjunction, but alſo by many variations of 


words and forms of expreſſion; yet without any 
real contradiction, or errors in the text: the 


Grammar is different, but the ſenſe is the ſame , 
to ſelect a few particulars: 

What in Ki. v. 33. is expreſſed by a gerund 
according to the rules of this Grammar, p. 71, 2. 
9a, 


r 


n, is in Chron, vi. 24. expreſſed by the verb 
in Kal with the Adverb Dx : In Ki. v. 29, 30, the 
Prepoſition d is uſed; for which is uſed in Chron. 
v. 21. 1: In Ki. v. 22. the Prepoſition N affixed 


is omitted, but not in Chron. v. 13: In Chron. 
vi. 1. the uſe of the whole Pronoun in addition to 
that affixed 1122 128) anſwers to the reduplica- 
tion in Ki. v. 13. un M2 I have built with all 
attention, love and zeal an houſe unto the Lord. 

The relation alſo of Sennacherib's invaſion of 
Judea in 2 Ki. xviu. 13. and xixth chap. 2 Chron, 
xxxii. and ſaih. xxxvi. and xxxvii. will, if com- 
pared, be found to contain very agreeable yaria- 
tions, particularly one in Chron. v. 21; where 
the two Verbs in Ki. xix. 36. and Iſai. xxxvii. 37, 
% yp?) uſed ſuperlatively (according to the 4th 
rule of this Grammar, p. 50.) are interpreted by 
do wan: Our tranſlation ſays, Sennacherib 
“ departed, and went and returned,” but it ought. 
to be, © he returned with ſhame and confuſion of 
face.” 

The beſt interpreter of Scripture is Scripture 
and the books of Chronicles, if read in this view, 
will be found not only a moſt excellent Abridg- 
ment, but alſo in many inſtances a very valuable 
Commentary and Supplement. | 
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THAT IS, 


A DISCOURSE OR DISSERTATION 


r 


LAW AND SCIENCES, 


A Book written in Hebrew by GumMPERTZ 

Levy, Profeſſor of the Hebrew; in 
which language he is ready to give Lectures 
on the moſt reaſonable Terms, either to one 
Gentleman at his own Houle, or to a Num- 
ber together, not leſs than Six, nor more 
than Ten, each Perſon paying One Shilling; 
upon Notice by Letter directed for the 
Author, at Mr. Ridley's; or the Reverend 
Dr. Bayly, James-Street, Weſtminſter, 
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